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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 

IPNHE chief event of the week has been the attempt on the 

~ part of the Prime Minister to coerce Ulster. By threats 
in the leading columns of the “ kept” portion of the Unionist 
Press and by inspired communigqués from “ Ministerial sources ” 
he has tried to induce her to give up her essential policy and 
pretend that there are not two Irelands but one Ireland and that 
Partition is impossible! We have dealt with these infamous 
proposals to break faith with Ulster, but must note here that on 
Thursday morning the omens are much more favourable. They 
seem to show that the Liuff of the would-be betrayers and pledge- 
breakers has failed and that they are now in full retreat, declaring, 
as they fall back, that their inteniions were always strictly 
honourable and that they never meant to be unfair in word or 
deed to Ulster or to endanger the unity of the Unionist Party. 
In a word, the resoluteness of the true Unionist has had its 
cect and thoroughly frightened the new allies of Sinn Fein. 





The Morning Post of Thursday contains an announcement | 
which shows that Mr. Bonar Law has exerted and is exerting an 
influence which does the greatest credit to hoth his head and | 
heart. He is going to maintain his plighted word. Here are | 
the actual words of the Morning Post’s announcement :— 

“We have every reason to believe that Mr. Bonar Law is 
only waiting for the issue to declaro itself clearly in order to 
assert himself. He is not attending the Liverpool Conference, 
because that is a mere preliminary to the main action. But 
€3 soon as it appears that the negotiations with Ulster have 
broken down owing to insistence on conditions which are repug- 
nant to her, he will not hesitate to throw the whole weight ot 
his influence on to Ulster’s side. From that determination 
neither the persuasions of his former colleagues nor the inven- | 
tions of the Dope Press will move him.” 





i rebels by the very fact of resistance. 


i nexion with 


ought to consent to come under an All-Ireland Parliament. 
If the London Press is not misinformed, he goes on, the Prime 
Minister declares that if Ulster will not give way he will not 
coerce her—for he cannot break his pledge—but he will resign. 


The writer then examines the situation that would result. 
If the pro-Ulster Unionists were not strong enough to form a 
Government, the King would send again for Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, like Sir Robert Peel in the case of Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation, would accept the responsibility of continuing in office 
and would bring in a Bill to carry out the proposed settlement. 
He would justify himself on the ground that it had become 
necessary in spite of everything to coerce Ulster because when 
he had stood aside nobody else was prepared to form a Govern- 
ment with any other policy. It is said that in such an event 
the Unionist members of the Cabinet would support Mr. Lloyd 
George, but the writer of the article refuses to believe it. He 
says that if they did support Mr. Lloyd George in such cireum- 
stances they would be false to all their pledges, for coercion 
does not mean merely the sending of troops, but may equally 
well be applied by the passing of an Act of Parliament. 


Such an Act, he continues, would make the people of Ulster 
He next points out that 
Unionist pledges to Ulster are very precise, for Unionists have 
promised never to compel Ulster to form part of an All-Ireland 
Parliament without her consent. He shows that the so-called 
safeguards for Ulster would be quite illusory as there would 
be nobody to guarantee them. The British Government could 
not or would not interfere with the affairs of a self-governing 
Dominion. So the majority would suppress the minority by 
degrees. The majority would say, for instance, “It is absuyd 
in a little island like this to have two systems of education. 
It is equally absurd to have two Excise and Custom House 
staffs.’ How, asks the writer, could the British Government 
interfere? Only by sending an army, and we are actually 
asked to believe that the British Government, “ which is now 
so afraid of the Sinn Feiners that to pacify them it breaks all 
its pledges,” would send an army to protect Ulster ! 


“Tf Ulster,” declares the writer, “ kecomes a province in 
the Dominion of Ireland it would have no more political con- 
Vestminster than the province of Quebec has 
to-day.” He concludes with the following warning :—- 

“ That is the position of Ulster, and if the people of Britain 
believe that, by trying to enforce such a@ settlement, they will 
get peace, they are living in a fool’s paradise. The Government 
will find that if they cannot get peace by courage, they will 
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just as little get it by cowardice. Ulster will fight to the last 
gasp against such a settlement, and in the last resource the 
people of Britain are brought face to face with this dilemma— 
either they must fight the Sinn Feiners, who have been: and 
are rebels, and fought against us in the darkest days of our 
history, or they must fight the ple of Ulster, who were 
with us in that struggle and have always beer ready to sacrifice 
themselves for the interests of the Empire. This is the real 
issue, and when the people of Great Britain understand that 
all the rumours in the London Press directed to lay the whole 
blame upon Ulster are false, there can assuredly be little doubt 
what the decision of Great Britain will be.” 


Mr. Ronald MeNeill and Mr. Austen Chamberlain have 
exchanged letters which have been published in the Press about 
the policy of the Government. towards Ulster. Mr. McNeill 
stated that he could not possibly follow the Government if 
their policy was what it is commonly reported to be. One. of 
the chief points made by Mr. Chamberlain in his reply was 
that when a single legislature for a united Ireland was proposed 
in the Irish Convention in January, 1918, neither Sir Edward 
Carson nor any Unionist Minister raised any protest. Mr. 
Chamberlain had evidently forgotten the facts, and Sir James 
Craig called attention to his mistake. When it was known 
that such a proposal was to be made to the Irish Convention, 
Sir Edward Carson and Sir James Craig, who were, of course, 
then members of the Government, resigned their positions on 
the spot. 





Large meetings of Ulster loyalists were held in Belfast on 
Wednesday evening. At. each meeting a telegram from Sir 
James Craig, who is in London. was read. “‘ May I ask you,” 
he said, “a simple though momentous question? Will you 
support my colleagues and myself in every step we consider 
necessary to retain our freedom from Sinn Fein domination 
while we strive to maintain an honourable peace ?”” He added 
that in his opinion the honour, the prestige, and it might be 
the whole future of the Empire was at stake. The answer to 
these questions was in every case an enthusiastic “Yes.” Letters 
were read from several of the Ministers of the Northern Govern- 
ment. Mr. Pollock, the Minister of Finance, said that those 
who had kept in close touch with events had clearly foreseen 
the crisis towards which ‘the ineptitude and weakness of 
British statesmanship ” were inevitably leading. It was neces- 
sary again for the voice of Ulster loyalists “ to ring out clear 
and true.” He ended with Mr. Kipling’s words: ‘‘ We perish 
if we yield.” 





The opening day of the Washington Conference may well be 
revered in future as one of the most important in the history 
of mankind. The American proposal, which was presented by 
Mr. Hughes and which ‘combined vision with a firm hold on 
detail, was so complete a break with the past that it positively 
startled everybody who heard it. It was in the nature of a 
great inversion, In the past diplomats would undoubtedly 
have discussed all the political facts and then would have tried 
to reduce their armaments so as to square with their commit- 
ments. ‘The result would probably have been nothing at all. 
It might even have been worse than nothing, because it would 
have left the world in a state of hopelessness. Idealism would 
have been at a sad discount. 


The American Government have taken the very bold course 
of proposing a great reduction of armaments and leaving policy 
to look after itself. We are firmly convinced that this was the 
right method. Nothing else could have succeeded, and now 
we are delighted: to say that there seem to be very good hopes 
indeed of success. We:think that those who complain that 
Mr. Balfour ‘“‘ knocked the bottom” out of the scheme by his 
criticism of certain details have done a grave injustice to his 
speech. It was right to point out that the American proposa] 
does paradoxically give permission for the construction of more 
submarines than ever. The explanation, of course, is that 
Americans have always regarded submarines as exclusively a 
weapon of defence. They therefore acquit a submarine fleet 
of aggressiveness. The Germans, however, thought quite other- 
wise. They designed ecean-going submarines for active offence. 


Again, the communications of Great Britain are essential, 
for our communications are the conduit-pipes by which our 
food arrives. If they are broken, we starve. But America is 
a vast world in herself, and whatever happened at sea she could 
never starve. Tliese are bare facts which it is reasonable and 


necessary to discuss, But we are satisfied that Mr. Balfour 
was captivated by the proposal in general, and that he will do 





. . . . a 
everything in his power to interpret the earnest wishes of the 


British people that the new way of international life should now 
be put into practice. 

President Harding, who on Armistice Day (November 11th) 
had attended the burial of America’s Unknown Warrior in 
Arlington Cemetery, welcomed on the following day the Allied 
representatives at the Conference on armaments and Far Eastern 
questions. In his opening address, Mr. Harding said that the 
summons to the Conference was “the spoken word of a war. 
wearied world struggling for restoration, hungering and thirsting 
for better relationships.” America had no sordid ends to serve. 
“Content with what we have, we seek nothing which is another's,” 
“Our hundred millions frankly want less of armament and 
none of war.” ‘ Wholly. free’ from guile, sure in our minds 
that we harbour no unworthy designs, we accredit the world 
with the same good intent.” The President desired that all 
should commit themselves to “less preparation for war and 
more enjoyment of fortunate peace.” 


Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, then put before the 
Conference his definite proposal for reducing naval armamenty 
all round. We give the details elsewhere. The main features 
of the scheme are: (1) a “ naval holiday ” for ten years, during 
which Great Britain, America and Japan are not to build any 
capital ships ; (2) the abandonment of existing programmes and 
the scrapping of older capital ships, to the number in all of 66, 
so that Great Britain will retain only 22, America 18 and Japan 
10; (3) the replacement of capital ships after ten years to ba 
restricted—no ship is to exceed a tonnage of 35,000, which is 
less than that of the ‘Hood.’ The maximum tonnage of the 
capital ships in the British and American Navies would be 
500,000, and in the Japanese Navy 300,000. The numbers of 
Auxiliary craft would be proportionately limited. The case 
of France and Italy would have to be considered later. 





When ‘the Conference reassembled on Tuesday, Mr. Balfour 
at once accepted the American proposal with hearty good will. 
Mr. Hughes's speech, he said, had been a great historic. event. 
Mr.. Balfour reminded his audience that, unlike America— 
“impregnable, solid, self-sufficient’”’—the British Empire 
depended entirely on sea communications. Our friends must 
not forget our strategical weakness. Nevertheless, he agreed 
with Mr. Hughes’s scheme in spirit. and in principle. The 
proportion to be observed between the three Navies was accept- 
able and the proposed limitation of their size was reasonable. 
Mr. Balfour remarked that the burden of land armaments, which 
Europe found so severe, must be dealt with in other ways. He 
suggested that Mr. Hughes had not imposed sufficient restric- 
tions on the use of submarines. The maximum submarine 
tonnage proposed by him far exceeded the tonnage actually 
possessed by any nation. Further, the use of large submarines 
intended for offensive purposes should be prohibited. Mr. 
Balfour concluded by saying that the scheme “‘ made idealism 
a practical proposition,” and by reading a congratulatory message 
from the Prime Minister. 





Admiral Baron Kato, speaking for Japan, praised Mr. Hughes's 
proposal and accepted it in principle. Japan was ready to make 
sweeping reductions in her Navy, though she would suggest 
a few modifications in detail with regard to tonnage as a measure 
of naval strength. She had never claimed, he said, to have & 
Navy equal to that of Great Britain or America and therefore 
had never contemplated an offensive war. M. Briand warmly 
commended the plan. He pointed out that the French Navy 
was extremely weak and asked that he might have the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the French attitude towards disarmament 
on land, so that the pacific nature of French policy might be 
understood. Signor Schanzer, for Italy, joined in the chorus 
of approval. Mr. Hughes closed the session by expressing 
his conviction that the success of the scheme was assured. 


The German Government have been negotiating with the 
leaders of industry for credits on a large scale with which to 
meet the payments to the Allies. The capitalists, headed by 
Herr Stinnes, demanded that the State should sell all its under- 
takings, beginning with the railways, to private enterprise. 
As the railways are losing money at the rate of £19,000,000 
a year, Germany would doubtless gain by such a transaction, 
apart from the benefits to be expected from private management. 
But the railway employees and other trade unionists naturally 
object to leaving the easy Government service. According to 
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the Times Berlin correspondent the Budget will show a net 
deficit of £22,000,000, apart from reparation payment. In 
view of Germany's wealth, this is not a large deficit. Moreover, 
Germany has made no éffort to promote economy. 


The persistent report that the Serbs have invaded North-East 
Albania and occupied a large area of Albanian territory is so 
far confirmed that the British Government have summoned 
the Council of the League of Nations to meet and consider the 
matter. As Albania, like Serbia, is a member of the League, 
the Serbian invasion would appear to be a gross violation of 
the Covenant. The Serbs, it is said, contend that they are 
merely helping the Christian Mirdites to make good their “ right 
of self-determination ” against the Moslem Albanian Govern- 
ment at Tirana, who have been recognized by Great Britain 
and Italy. We should have thought that the Serbians, who 
have gained a vast increase of territory by the aid of the Allies, 
might well be content to leave little Albania alone. 


Mr. McKenna, in an interview given on his return from New 
York last week, said that the general opinion in America was 
opposed to the cancelling of the Allied war loans. No proposal 
to cancel the British loan had been made. Unemployment was 
not, he thought, so serious in America as in Great Britain ; 
the figures currently given were not to be trusted. America 
had passed through the worst of her troubles, though it was 
too soon to look for a revival of prosperity. The sterling exchange 
had risen in our favour because Liverpool had bought less 
cotton, but it would fall when the buying was resumed. 





We are glad to learn from the Daily Chronicle that Major- 
General Sir Borlase Childs has been appointed to succeed 
Sir Basil Thomson as head of the Special Branch at Scotland 
Yard. Sir Borlase Childs did good work in the War, especially 
as Director of Personal Services at the War Office. We trust 
that the Home Secretary, undeterred by the threats of the 
Daily Herald, will permit the Special Branch to watch. the 
doings of the revolutionaries in the pay of Moscow. Sir Basil 
Thomson’s reminiscences, which are appearing in the Times, show 
how useful he and his staff have been in keeping the Government 
well informed and thus enabling them to take precautions 
against seditious conspiracies. No honest man has any reason 
to fear the Special Branch. 


Lord Robert Cecil, addressing his constituents at Hitchin 
on Monday, said that he was willing to co-operate with Lord 
Grey of Fallodon because he agreed with him. Their union 
would not be a coalition but rather a new arrangement of 
parties. Lord Robert Cecil said that he still called himself 
a Conservative and held the opinions which he had always 
held, But the old party names had ceased to correspond to 
the differences of opinion. The present Government, he thought, 
could not possibly settle the Irish question. But what does 
Lord Robert Cecil really mean? He and Lord Grey cannot 
be a Party by themselves. Lord Grey would naturally say 
“Come over to the Independent Liberals,’ and what would 
Lord Robert Cecil reply then ? 





The King’s Speech proroguing Parliament on Thursday, 
November 10th, reviewed at some Jength the course of affairs 
and declared that good progress had been made towards the 
solution of the most critical problems. Expenditure must 
be still further restricted “in every department of life, both 
public and private.” The situation in Ireland still occasioned 
great anxiety. The peaccful settlement of many industrial 
disputes, together with some indications of a revival of trade, 
encouraged the hope that the worst might be over and that 
unemployment might: decline. 


The cost of living fell again in October, according to the 
Board of Trade index figure which takes an average of the 
retail prices of food, clothes, etc. At the beginning of the 
month the figure was 110. On November Ist it had fallen to 103, 
The highest point—176—was reached on November Ist, 1920, 
The following table shows the subsequent fall :— 


Dec. 1,1920 4. -- 169 | June oe nee cs ee 
Jon.1,1921 .. .. 166 | July .. .. .. 19 
Feb. -- 150 | August .. ‘ 122 
March : 141 | Sept. ; 120 
April a" ee 1833 | Oct. ia ba oo oe 
May... , o ian on at o- 2 





Tn the Hornsey by-election on Thursday, November 10th, 
Lord Ednam, standing as a Conservative, was returned by a 





majority of 2,016 over Mr. Burgin, the Independent Liberal. 
Lord .Ednam -polled 15,959 votes, and Mr. Burgin 13,943. 
About two-thirds of the electors voted. Hornsey has always 
returned a Conservative. It was noticeable that Lord Ednam 
did not pledge himself to support the Coalition. 


In view of the importance of utilizing our coal supplies to 
the best advantage, we may draw attention to a report by 
Sir Perey Girouard, in the current issue of the Jron.and Coal 
Trades Review, on the working of Messrs. Close Brothers’ low- 
temperature carbonization plant at Barnsley. Sir Percy 
Girouard, as an engineer and an administrator, is well qualified 
to pronounce an opinion, He admits, too, that at the outset 
he was prejudiced against ‘ coalite,”’ through what he had 
heard of the misfortunes of the original companies. Yet, 
after studying the process for several months, he has come to 
the conclusion that the new industry “would appear to be one 
of paramount national importance.” A cheap and smokeless 
standard fuel can, he says, be manufactured out of refuse coal, 
while the by-products—gas, tar and benzol—are valuable. 





Sir Perey Girouard declares that the plant has been greatly 
improved by new devices which he explains, and that the 
“coalite”’ is quite equal to anthracite and can be produced at 
a profit. As 833 tons of slack have been carbonized during the 
past two months, the process would seem to have passed beyond 
the experimental stage. With a larger plant, the results 
attained might have been even more successful. Sir Percy 
Girouard’s warm commendation of the process at any rate 
suggests that a thorough inquiry into its possibilities should 
be made by other experts. We do not know whether the Fuel 
Research Board has interested itself in the matter, but if the 
almost worthless slack can be converted into a good smokeless 
fuel at a moderate cost the benefit to the whole community 
will be incalculable. There ought to be @ speedy end to the 
practice of sending millions of pounds’ worth of by-products 
up our chimneys in smoke. By that inane. act we waste our 
money and foul our atmosphere. 


Mr. Shortt last Saturday to Monday duly carried out .his 
promised visit to the Borstal Institute at Portland, where 
several attempts at escape or suicide have taken -place lately 
among the boys. Three more attempts to escape were recorded 
in the papers of Wednesday. It is hoped that Mr. Shortt 
will issue a statement as to his experiences. Meanwhile, 
the Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the 
Directors of Convict Prisons brings out the fact, com- 
mented on at length by the Daily Express, that the 
Borstal Institute for Girls at Aylesbury heads the list of all the 
prisons in England, convict and other, for punishments such as 
handcuffing, putting in irons, close confinement and “ dietary 
punishments.” ‘The irons which are used consist of a body 
strap with locking manacles which imprison the arms. A girl 
so held can scarcely move her arms or hands. ‘This instrument 
of punishment alone has been employed in 33 cases during 
the year 1920-21. The Borstal Institutes, the reader will recall, 
deal only with boys or girls between the ages of 16 and 21. 
A further reference to the Report of the Commissioners will 
be found in our review columns. 


Last week an exhibition of applied arts by women was held 
at the Central Hall, Westminster. Block-printed and hand- 
woven materials, ‘‘ decorative trifles,’’ candlesticks, raffa 
ornaments, embroidery and, above all, toys were shown. 
The exhibition was a decided improvement on the one 
held last year, the proportion of dull and ugly things 
being extremely low. The more interesting exhibits showed 
to a mayked degree the influence of (1) The Beggar's Opera, 
(2) the exhibition of pictures and embroidery by Viennese 
children which was held in London last year. Mrs, Hethering- 
ton’s hand-made toys, Miss Peacock’s hand-woven materials, 
Miss Willis’s cottage furniture, and Miss Strangeways’ and 
Miss Lindner’s plaster figures from The Beggar's Opera and 
Miss Dallas’s ornaments are all of particular merit. Miss 
Willis’s work would appeal to many people for Christmas 
presents. She was selling wooden candlesticks four feet high, 
painted in beautiful colours, for half a guinca. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88% ; 
7 92 
Thursday week, 87); a year ago, 834. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DOUBLE BETRAYAL. 


Mr. Lloyd George has given a pledge to the Unionist Party 
and the people of North-East Ulster in the following words: “I 
can support no settlement which would involve the forcible coercion 
of Ulster.” Is that sufficient ? Knowing the nature of Politicians 
and their genius for befogging a plain issue and bemusing the 
people of Great Britain, we do not think it is. 

We do not want to be unjust to Mr. Lloyd George, but can any 
one say that he deems it absolutely impossible that a year or eighteen 
months hence Mr. Lloyd George could declare that circumstances 
had changed greatly since the Peace, that the need for a final setile- 
ment of the Irish problem had become urgent, that deep embarrass- 
ment was caused in Europe by the failure to settle that problem, 
and finally that the settlement could not be made “if North-East 
Ulster proved selfish and recalcitrant,” and that accordingly a 
solution of the problem “ not involving the partition of Ireland, 
though providing ample guarantees against the forcible coercion 
of North-East Ulster,” must be adopted? Clearly no sincere 
person would venture to declare the taking up of such an attitude by 
the Prime Minister as beyond the bounds of possibility. SrecTator, 
November 23:d, 1918. 





FPXUE Government, or rather the Prime Minister—for 
he alone is in power, and has but to move his 
hand to make the Puppets squeak —is guilty of a double 
betrayal. He has betrayed not only Ulster but the Unionist 
Party. He has betrayed Ulster by first promising never to 
coerce her and now by applying the subtlest and most virulent 
form of coercion. She is being coerced in a bad cause as 
in a good cause Portia coerced Shylock. Ulster is told, 
in the language of menace, that she can have her pound 
of flesh if she likes to insist upon it. But woe to her if she 
claims her rights. The whole world shall ring with her 
selfishness and her guilt. She and her people shall go down 
to posterity as those who might have given Peace and 
Happiness to Ireland and Union and Security to the Empire, 
but who refused the opportunity in her selfishness and her 
pride. When Ulster, amazed at the impucence and false- 
hood of such an attack, asks why she is chosen as the side 
from which all concessions and sacrifice must come, she 
is shouted down by the clamour of a gramophone Press, 
which does not represent public opinion, but is merely the 
faithful exponent of its Master’s Voice. Ulster is sordid and 
domineering. She asks too much. As a matter of fact, she 
has asked nothing. She has only reminded the Prime 
Minister of the solemn pledges he mace to her, and has 
pointed out that she stands exactly where sh» has always 
stood. Fate and the Force of Circumstances have decreed 
that there shall be two Irelands. Ulster only insists that 
if the right of self-determination is to be appiied to Ireland, 
as an essential principle of political justice it shall be 
applied to both parts of Ireland, The South, that is, must 
not be allowed to separate herseli from the rest of the 
United Kingdom by claiming self-ceters:ination and then 
be allowed to deny the sacred principle when the Ulstermen 
rely upon it to protect themselves and their liberties, 
Never since Henry VIII. invoked the law of consanguinity 
to divoree Katherine of Aragon and then denounced it 
in order to marry Anne Boleyn has there been so cynical 
a perversion of principle. Incredible as it will sound to 
the historians of other ages, this is Ulster’s sole crime. 
She asks that what is held to be justice for the South shall 
be justice for her. But when she thus asks that what is sauce 
for the goose shall be sauce for the gander, she is told 
that she asks too much. What other crime but this can 
be brought against her? She has broken no pledge in 
the spirit or in the letter. She did not rise in insurrection 
at the crisis of the War in order to enforce her claims on 
the Imperial Government. She did not refuse to let her 
sons play their part in defending the United Kingdom and 
the Empire. She has never conducted a murder-campaign. 
Her leaders have again and again prevented any reprisals 
in kind on the Roman Catholic minority within her bound- 
aries. Even under the strongest temptation there have been 
no attempts to kill or to kidnap Sinn Fein chiefs in the Six 
County Area. Provocative tactics have instead been 
borne with a temper and a patience which give denial to 
all the calumnies that have been poured out against her. 
Ulster has not even claimed a right to take part in a Con- 
ference in which hes wtcrests are by necessity in some 





a 


measure involved. At the very beginning she showed her 


wisdom and also her good faith and sincerity by a public 
and formal declaration that she made no claim whatever 
to veto any arrangement which the Imperial Government 
chose to make with the South—provided, of course that 
. iba ‘ . , 
the rights of the Six County Area (acknowledged and 
confirmed in the Act of 1920) were respected in the spirit 
. : 8 
and in the letter. Though, as part of the United Kingdom 
and represented in the Parliament at Westminster. she 
had a moral and a legal claim to take part in any Consti- 
tutional settlement, she waived her claim with the proviso 
just mentioned. Once more she made it impossible for any- 
one to say that she claimed a right of veto. That was the 
reason why she could not take part in the Conference 
To have done so would have been incompatible with her 
determination to claim no right to interfere between Gregt 
Britain and the South. 

Yet, in spite of her record of loyalty and good faith and 
of her reticence and reasonableness in a very difficult 
position, she is to be accused of refusing to allow peace 
and prosperity to come back to Ireland. 

It is always well to study the lessons of history and to 
see how great statesmen in the past have dealt with diffi. 
culties similar to those of our day. Curiously enough 
we can find in American history an almost exact analogy 
to the situation which now confronts us in Ireland. Wost 
Virginia, at the beginning of the Civil War—may the 
omen be absent—separated herself from Virginia and 
became a self-determined State. Later, Mr. Lincoln and 
his Administration had to deal with the question whether 
the great and proud State of Virginia was to be partitioned, 
In spite of the disloyal part she had played, and was playing, 
many upholders of the Union shrank from what was 
represented as rending her in twain. Would it not 
prolong hatred and malice? Could Virginia ever forgive 
such mutilation? Her proud people declared that they 
never would. Was it worth while to incur their eternal 
enmity ? Why should not the people of West Virginia be 
generous and reasonable? Why should they insist on 
their pound of flesh? Why should they not remain in 
the State of Virginia, mitigate its fierceness, and so help 
the Union? Why should West Virginia not make a little 
sacrifice in order to secure benefits so great and so lasting ? 

How did Mr. Lincoln deal with these pleas? Like the 
great and sincere statesman he was, he refused utterly 
to build his policy on a foundation of paradox. He would 
have none of the sophistries which the Lloyd Georges of 
his time tried to impress upon him. The words of his 
Cabinet minute are so apt and so impressive that we 
cannot do better than quote them verbatim :— 

“Can this Government stand, if it indulges constitutional 
constructions by which men in open rebellion against it aro 
to be accounted, man for man, the equals of those who maintain 
their loyalty toit? .. Ifso, their treason against the Constitu- 
tion enhances their constitutional value! . . . It is said the 
devil takes care of his own. Much more should a good spirit— 
the spirit of the Constitution and the Union—take care of itz 
own. I think it cannot do less and live.” 

* Doubtless those in remaining Virginia would return to the 
Union, so to speak, less reluctantly without the division of tho 
old State than with it, but I think we could not save as much 
in this quarter by rejecting the new State as we should lose by 
it in West Virginia. We can scarcely dispense with the aid of 
West Virginia in this struggle ; much less can we afford to have 
her against us, in Congress and in the field. Her brave and 
good men regard her admission into the Union as a matter ol 
life and death. They have been true to tho Union under very 
severe trials. We have so acted as to justify their hopes, and 
we cannot fully retain their confidence, and co-operation, if we seem 
to break faith with them. . . . The division of a State is dreaded 
as a precedent. But a measure made expedient by a war is no 
precedent for times of peace. It is said that the admission ot 
West Virginia is secession, and tolerated only because it is our 
secession. Well, if we call it by that name, there ts still difference 
enough between secession against the Constitution and secession 
in favour of the Constitution. « . .” 

LiIncoLy, Opinion, December 31st, 1862, MS. 


Is it possible to controvert the wisdom and sincerity of 
Lincoln’s attitude? Is it possible to say that the case ot 
West Virginia is not in essentials on all fours with the 
case of North Ireland ? Is it unfair to say that we have a 


right to expect Mr. Lloyd George to display as high a spirit 
and as just a temper as did Mr. Lincoln / 

We have shown how signal, how complete has been the 
betrayal of Ulster. 


But perhaps it will be said that we 
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estopped by what we wrote in November, 1918, the 


are y what ’ : 
passage placed in italics at the head of this article, from 
making any complaint in the matter. If we felt sure, as we 


obviously did, that Mr. Lloyd George was going to betray 
Ulster, how can we say that he has deceived us ? 

The validity of such a defence of Mr. Lloyd George we 
must leave to the judgment of our readers, for we have left 
ourselves scant space in which to deal with the second item 
in the Prime Minister's programme of betrayal—the 
petrayal of the Unionist Party. The great political 
Vampire has left it white and bloodless, just as he did the 
Liberal Party. Already there are signs that he is looking 
around for new victims. The Wee-Frees have a little blood 
left that they can be coerced or cajoled into rendering up. 
The Labour Party still shows signs of redness, and therefore 
may be drawn upon. Besides, there is still some vitality in 
portions of the Coalition. Out of these “ remains ”—the 
ieavings of the great feast of blood—Mr. Lloyd George 
means, it would seem, to seck further political sub- 
sistence. ; 

Is there no one left in the Unionist Party with enough 
courage and energy to make an effort to save it? It is a 
great opportunity, and curiously enough requires no great 
labour. The first Unionist with the gift of leadership who 
will take the gloves off and go for Mr. Lloyd George will 
win the day. Remember, the country as a whole does not 
love the Tvime Minister. He has never touched its heart. 
His strength is in the Commons, in the Caucus, and in a 
kept Press—not in the constituencies. Give one vigorous 
push and the idol will collapse. Drive away the Vampire, 
and for a day or two deprive it of its accustomed food, and 
it will lose its power. Its appetite is always growing for a 
food that is always wasting. But that does not make for 
strength. 

If at this moment the country were consulted on a plain 
and straight issue, the verdict would not be for Mr. Lloyd 
George but for Ulster and against Sinn Fein. 





THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 
THE American nation has a dual personality. Americans 
are at once the most idealistic and the most 
practical people in the world. They vibrate between 
Emerson and Edison. That this should be so is neither 
strange nor unreasonable. It is, indeed, exactly what 
would be expected by anyone who has realized that 

supreme truth which made Wordsworth say that 

. we * ee 
Is highest reason in a soul sublime.” 


The yearning for—even the dreaming of—ideals is no 
bar, but rather a stimulant, to action. 

This duality in the American nature was well illustrated 
by the opening of the Washington Conference. President 
Harding, in wise, serene and moving words, worthy of his 
great predecessors in office, and worthy also of the tre- 
mendous occasion on which he spoke, moved wholly in 
the idealistic sphere and spoke of a war-wearied world, 
hungry and thirsty for better relations, craving for the 
assurance of lasting peace. Here are some of his actual 
words :— 

“All of us demand liberty and justice. There cannot be 
one without the other, and they must be held the unquestioned 
possession of all peoples. Inherent rights are of God, and the 
tragedies of the world originate in their attempted denial. 
The world to-day is infringing their enjoyment by arming to 
defend or deny them, when simple sanity calls for their recog- 
nition through common understanding. Out of the cateclysm 
of the world war came new fellowships, new convictions, new 
aspirations. It is ours to make the most of them.” 


Equally lofty was his weleome to the members of the 
Conference :— 

“Gentlemen of the Conference, the United States welcomes 
you with unselfish hands. We harbour no fears; we have no 
sordid ends to serve; we suspect no enemy; we contemplate 
or apprehend no conquest. Content with what we have we 
seek nothing which is another’s. We only wish to do with you 
that finer and nobler thing which no nation can do alone, we 
wish to sit with you at the table of international understanding 
and good will. In good conscience we are eager to meet you 
frankly, and we invite and offer co-operation.” 


) . . . . . 
President Harding maintained this lofty note to the end :— 


“Wholly free from guile, sure in our minds that we harbour 
no unworthy designs, we accredit the world with the same good 
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intent. So I welcome you, not alone in good will and high 
purpose, but with high faith. We are met for the service of 
mankind. In all simplicity, in all honesty, and in all honour, 
there may be written here the avowals of a world-conscience 
refined by the consuming fires of war and made more sensitive 
by the anxious aftermath. I hope for that understanding 
which will emphasize the guarantees of peace, and for commit- 
ments to less burden and a better order which will tranquillize 
the world. In such an accomplishment there will be added 
glory to your flags and ours, and the rejoicing of mankind will 
make transcending music for all succeeding time.” 

With the words that we have just quoted still ringing in 
their ears, the delegates turned to listen to Mr. Hughes, 
President of the Conference and the American Secretary 
of State—the High Minister in whose hands is the 
American department of foreign relations. Mr. Hughes 
instantly turned his face to the imperative need of the 
hour—to the practical question of reducing naval expendi- 
ture. A man less eager in the cause of humanity, a man 
more timid or more conventional, might have thought 
it right or appropriate either to adjourn or else to have 
a Committee appointed to make specific proposals for 
Disarmament. Happily Mr. Hughes, fully supported, 
we may be sure, by President Harding and his Cabinet 
and the delegates from the Senate and from both Parties 
of the State, showed no such hesitancy, finesse, or mock 
humility. The Government of the United States recog- 
nized, and rightly recognized, the greatness of the position 
occupied by America, partly through the fact that she 
is the strongest, the richest, and the least exhausted of 
all the Powers of the World, and partly because of the 
geographical position which she holds midway between 
Kast and West, between Asia and Europe, between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. That gives her in a special 
degree the right of audience to the whole world. 

Mr. Hughes went straight to the point of naval dis- 
armament, or rather to the limitation of naval armament, 
leaving the polities of the Pacific for the moment in 
abeyance. After a short reminder that the policy 
of America had always been a policy of common 
disarmament, and after pointing out the significance of 
the fact that the Imperial German Government in 1907 
expressed itself as absolutely opposed to the question of 
disarmament, and that the German Emperor “ threatened 
to decline to send delegates if the subject of disarmament 
was discussed,” Mr. Hughes went on to say that the present 
Conference had been called, ‘ not for general resolutions 
for mutual advice, but for action.” At once he came to 
his concrete proposal. The essential of that proposal is 
a ten years’ holiday from naval construction by the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. But America proposes 
to go beyond the naval holiday. She desires, as it were, 
to antedate that holiday. The United States is now 
completing the programme of 1916—a programme which 
included the construction of ten new battleships and six 
battle-cruisers. Of these one battleship has been com- 
pleted and the others are in various stages of construction. 
In some cases from 60 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the 
construction ‘has been completed. In order, however, to 
bring about the immediate limitation of disarmament, 
the United States proposes, if her plan is adopted, “ to 
scrap all the capital ships now under construction.” This 
means scrapping six battle-cruisers and seven battleships 
on the ways and in the course of construction, and two 
battleships that have already been launched. That is, 
the United States proposes to scrap fifteen new capital 
ships with a tonnage, when completed, of 618,000 tons. 
Next, she proposes to scrap all the older battleships up 
to but not including the ‘ Delaware’ and the ‘ North 
Dakota.’ That would mean the scrapping of fifteen ships, 
with a total tonnage of 227,740 tons. Thus the United 
States proposes to scrap thirty ships, with an aggregate 
tonnage, actual and potential, of 845,740 tons. 

If Great Britain is to follow this lead in the spirit and 
the letter, she will stop the further construction of four 
Hoods, new capital ships which are not laid down but upon 
which money has been spent. These four ships, when 
completed, would have a tonnage displacement of 
172,000 tons. Next, she would, in addition, scrap her pre- 
Dreadnoughts, second-line battleships and first-line battle- 
ships up to but not including the ‘King George V.’ 
class. his, together with the pre-Dreadnoughts which 
have already been scrapped, would amount to nine- 
teen battleships with a tonnage reduction of 411,375 
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tons. In all, therefore, Great Britain would scrap an actual 
or potential tonnage of 583,375 tons. Japan, to come 
into line, would abandon her programme of ships laid 
down, which includes eight battleships and four battle- 
cruisers. This does not involve the stopping of construc- 
tion, as the construction of none of these ships has yet 
been begun. Next, she would have to scrap three capital 
ships in course of construction, four battleships in course 
of construction, and two battleships ngt yet laid down, 
but for which material has been assembled. 

The total number of new capital ships which Japan 
would scrap under this part of the scheme would be 
seven, and the total tonnage of these new capital ships, 
when completed, would be 289,100 tons. Thirdly, she 
would scrap all pre-Dreadnoughts and battleships of the 
second line. This would mean the scrapping of all ships 
up to but not including the ‘Sottsu,’ ae., the scrapping 
of ten ships, with a total tonnage of 159,828 tons. The 
total reduction of tonnage, actual and potential, would 
then be 448,928 tons. 

It will be seen that under Mr. Hughes’ plan there would 
be an immediate destruction in the three Navies of 66 
capital ships, built and building, and a total tonnage of 
1,878,013 tons. The proposals, if carried out, would 
leave America with eighteen capital ships, Great Britain 
with twenty-two, and Japan with ten. The United States 
would have 500,650 tons, Great Britain 604,450 tons, and 
Japan would have 299,700 tons. Finally, there comes the 
proposal as to replacement. For ten years there will be 
no replacement; but after that, and when ¢ Sp 
begins, that replacement shall be limited by the agreed 
maximum of ship tonnage—.e., the United States 500,000 
tons, Great Britain 500,000 tons, and Japan 300,000 tons. 

Subject to the ten year limitation and this maximum 
standard, capital ships might be replaced when they are 
twenty years old by new capital ship construction. There 
is, however, to be an absolute maximum tonnage for any 
ship, and that maximum is to be 35,000 tons. As for 
smaller ships and auxiliary craft, they are to be limited 
in strict proportion to the capital ships. These last are 
the unit of limitation. 

Mr. Hughes, wisely reticent, contented himself with 
four sentences of comment on his tremendous proposals :— 

“With the acceptance of this plan, the burden of meeting 
the demands of competition in naval armaments will be lifted. 
Enormous sums will be released to aid the progress of civili- 
zation. At the samo. time, the proper demands of national 
defence will adequately be met and the nations will have 
ample opportunity during the naval holiday of ten years to 
consider their future course. Preparation for offensive naval 
war will stop now.” 

We are delighted to see the statement that our delegates, 
naval and diplomatic, have greeted these wise proposals 
of the United States with the utmost satisfaction. They 
certainly are in essence fair and just, though it is of course 
possible that when they are discussed in detail some weak 
points may be discovered and put right. In any case, 
no one can say that an attempt has been made by the 
United States to propose a scheme which, though it looks 
on paper fair to all the Powers concerned, in reality would 
give an advantage to herself. The scheme may very likely 
turn out to be improvable, but we are convinced that 
the proposal was made not oniy without guile or cynical 
selfishness, but with a noble sincerity of purpose. 

The Japanese, not unnaturally, in what we may without 
offence call an English-speaking Conference, were more 
guarded in their approval. There seems, however, to be 
hope that they will not merely come into line, but will be 
glad to do so—glad, that is, to lift the great burden of 
armament from off their shoulders. But here, no doubt, 
will come the crux of the Conference. If Japan agrees to 
a naval holiday, which, we must admit, will maintain her 
relative naval inferiority to Great Britain and America, 
she is certain to ask to be compensated for giving up 
what she believes to be a good chance of securing the com- 
mand of the sea. If she is frank she will say that her 
Navy was not built for self-defence, but in order to secure 
to her those rights in the Far East and on the Asiatic 
mainland which she considers as hers in virtue of her 
military and naval prowess, her enterprise, and above all 
her necessity—owing to her growing population and 
expanding trade. She went into the Naval Auction in 


erder to make the rest of the world accept her at her own 








valuation, which is naturally very high. We 

wonder if she insists that before » fi gives .. i aa 
imperial design, and so weakens herself in that settlement 
of the Asiatic problem which is bound to come sooner or 
later, she must know where her sphere of expansion is to 
be. In other words, there is no small probability of her 
saying that, though we Anglo-Saxons talk a great deal 
about the open door, our talk generally seems to end in 
every available door being tightly closed to Japan. 

That there is a real desire in America, quite as much as 
in Britain, to do the fair thing by Japan is certain, so lone 
as it can be done without robbing China or rousine 
China, not as we want her to be roused, to trade enterprise 
and good government, but to a sense of injury, so deep 
that it may at last provoke her millions to that uprising 
which the Western World has dreaded ever since its first 
acquaintance with the Middle Kingdom. We must try 
to give Japan reasonable satisfaction, but we must also 
make it clear to her that what we want to bring to the 
world is peace and not a new type of sword. 

If her demands should unhappily include anything 
which would make for future unsettlement rather than for 
true peace in China and the Far East generally, they 
cannot be granted. : : 

Though we are full of hope that the Conference may 
achieve the desires of its conveners, are more than 
satisfied with the spirit in which America is acting, 
and accept her concrete proposals, what really matters 
is something bigger than even the problem of Disarmament, 
Immense as is, we admit, the practical value of Disarmament, 
and immense as will be the relief to the British taxpayer 
if it can be carried out, as we believe it can, that is not the 
supreme issue. What really matters at the Conference, 
not merely to us, but to the world at large, is the cementing 
of the blood brotherhood between the two halves of the 
English-speaking race, the “ hand-fastening”’ of Britain 
and America. If that can be accomplished—fully, fairly, 
justly and permanently—the world has stopped reeling. 
She moves once more steady in her course. While we and 
America stand united the world cannot fall into ruin. The 
burden might be heavy, but we can and would together act 
as the pillars of Hercules. United we stand; disunited we 
fall and the world falls with us. Quis separabit ? Who will 
dare to separate those whose union can accomplish se 
much for mankind ? 





UNIONISM AS A PRINCTPLE. 


T° judge by the conversations one hears in these times 

of political upheaval and by the comments one reads 
in the newspapers, one might think that one of the most 
urgent questions before the public was whether Unionism 
is or is not to disappear as a political force? We are 
writing before we ean know the result of the meetings of 
the National Unionist Association at Liverpool. But 
whatever decisions may be come to with regard to Ireland, 
it is entirely wide of the mark to talk as though Unionism 
can disappear. It is still conceivable that for the time 
being most Unionists may cease to be Unionists in respect of 
Ireland. Things, of course, have gone too far for anybody, 
however strong his faith in the justice and practical advan- 
tages of the incorporating Union, to be a Unionist in the 
old sense. Substantial remnants of Unionism, even im 
respect of Ireland, may be preserved, however, if those 
who call themselves Unionists abide by their pledges to 
North-East Ulster, if they refuse to swallow plausibilities 
and sophistries, if they go straight to the point and _re- 
cognize that the policy attributed to the Government docs 
coerce North-East Ulster in effect, and if they refuse te 
drive Ulster out of her close association with Great Britain, 
which she has always prized, and to which she has always 
been loyal. We have said that most Unionists might con- 
ceivably abandon their Unionism “for the time being,” be- 
cause we cannot believe that evenif they do this the decision 
will hold or will be final. The solution will be no solution. 
Instead of healing the internal strife in Ireland, it will 
make it more acute. But, be these things as they may, 
people are evidently in great danger of forgetting that 
Unionism is a principle which can be, and is, applied widely 
and variously. It by no means concerns the problem of 
Ireland alone. It is a state of mind, a creed, a philosophy. 
It is nonsense to talk as though a party decision, however 
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-significant or wrong it may be, can make an end of Unionism. 


The vote of a caucus cannot change men’s hearts or minds 
or temperaments. One might as well say that a motorist 
had ceased to be a motorist because he had sold one of his 
eight motor-cars. 

No one who looks inside our politics and tries to. appre- 
ciate the motives, often disguised as personal idiosyncrasies, 
which animate them, will fail, we think, to recognize the 
reality of the typical mental attitudes which determine 
different men’s politics. A political programme, a political 
speech, a Bill drafted for the House of Commons, is only a 
particular interpretation or presentation of a general 
mental condition. A man may show himself a master of 
logic or special pleading in his particular proposal, but 
ultimately he is guided by the feelings and the instincts 
with which, probably, he was born. Unionists are merely 
those who believe in generally holding together, in solidi- 
fying national interests rather than in splitting them up. 
It would be easy, and we think quite fair, to divide poli- 
ticians into two classes, according as they believe in 
cohesive tendencies or in fissiparous tendencies. Such 
tendencies seem to come to them as naturally as similar 
forces appear in the material world. Centrifugal and 
centripetal forces in Nature, are always at work around us. 
Again, allow some bubbles to be formed on the surface of 
liquid in a cup and you will observe that the atmospheric 
pressure drives the bubbles to gather themselves together 
into a mass; or it may be that there is an attraction to 
the edge of the cup. Just so, under the influence of exterior 
pressure or through attraction, political units tend to 
gather together, though if the pressure or the attraction 
were removed they would act and exist independently. 
Those who are Unionists in political faith believe that 
these tendencies are to be encouraged rather than to be 
discouraged. They believe that safety is to be found in 
them. 

In this large sense—and Unionism would not mean very 
much to us if it were not a principle to be used in all cireum- 
stances—one of the greatest of Unionists was Abraham 
Lincoln. He held that the solidarity of the United States 
was so essential that it must come before all other objects. 
He placed it even above the abolition of slavery. Not that 
he was.in the least indifferent to the existence of slavery, 
which he detested with all his soul, but he saw that the 
one object contained the solution of the other. When 
Lincoln was assassinated Walt Whitman wrote immortal 
appreciations of him both in verse and prose. But nothing 
to our mind is more remarkable than the fact that in his 
prose Whitman fastened upon the Unionism of Lincoln 
as his chief characteristic. Let us quote what Whitman 
said :— 

“Honesty, goodness, shrewdness, conscience, and (a new 
virtue, unknown to other lands, and hardly yet really known 
here but the foundation and tie of all, as the future will grandly 
develope) UNIONISM, in its truest and amplest sense, form’d 
the hard-pan of his character. These he seal’d with his life. 
The tragic splendor of his death, purging, illuminating all, 
throws round his form, his head, an aureole that will remain 
and will grow brighter through time, while history lives, and 
love of country lasts. By many has this Union been help’d ; 
but if one name, one man, must be pick’d out, he, most of. all, 
is the conservator of it, to the future. He was assassinated— 
but the union is not assassinated—ga ira! One falls, and another 
falls. The soldier drops, sinks like a wave—but the ranks of 
the ocean eternally press on. Death does its work, obliterates a 
hundred, a thousand—President, general, captain, private— 
but the Nation is immortal.” 


Unionism is ultimately safe in the hands of those who 
accept it as a guide to action, because in the long run they 
will not allow their leaders to be false to it. If ever the leaders 
are false, new leaders will be found. It cannot be pretended 
that the Chinese people have political genius ; their country 
seems to be in an incessant state of corruption and collapse ; 
the different limbs function separately as though they were 
not connected with the trunk ; and yct there must be some 
explanation of the fact that through countless generations 
China has never actually fallen asunder. The explanation 
is Unionism—the Chinese have a very strong sense indeed of 
their national solidarity. The instinct is so strong that 
it has corrected and undone the injuries of endless political 
weakness and incompetence. Unionism is quite a different 
thing from centralization. You may have the Unionist 
principle in a supreme degree compatibly with a net- 
work of delegated authority, Over-centralization is, indeed, 





the worst enemy of Unionism. The head -of any truly 
Unionistic constitution can afford to devolve responsibility 
because he-is always conscious of the eohesion of the whole 
organization and of the common interests which bind all 
together. Sir Henry Parkes, who. was one of the pioneers 
of Australian Federation, was: chiefly known when he was 
Prime Minister of New South ‘Wales as the champion of 
Free Trade. But he used to say that he put Federation 
even above Free Trade, and that temporarily, at all events, 
he would sacrifice the one to the ies. He had, in fine, 
the Unionist instinct. That instinct is as far removed as 
the North Pole from the South, from the insti:fet of the Sinn 
Feiners and their political friends who, in the name of 
“no partition” for Ireland, are-anxious to partition the 
United Kingdom itself. The Sinn Feiners are “ stickit ” 
Unionists; having only half grasped the philosophy of 
Unionism, they assert Unionist principles up to a point, 
and by so doing they spoil the grandeur and utility of the 
whole. P 

Among Englishmen there was no greater Unionist than 
Oliver Cromwell. It is deeply interesting and instructive 
to observe how he worked to keep the Council together 
and to prevent disintegrating quarrels. He took much 
less interest than Ireton in the details of Constitutional 
practice. What inflamed him and made him burst forth 
was any tendency towards particularism. He held out 
against all proposals violently to recast the Constitution 
just because he knew that Constitution-making is a 
dangerous though seductive game. New Constitutions 
all equally plausible would follow cach other in quick 
succession :— 

“ And if so what do you think the consequence of that would 
be? Would it not be confusion? Would it not be utter 
confusion ? Would it not make England like Switzerland, 
one county against another as one canton of the Swiss is against 
another ? And if so what would that produce but an absolute 
desolation—an absolute desolation to the nation ?” 


Again he said:— 


“ And truly, this is really believed: if wee doe nott indeavour 
to make good our interest there [i.e. in Ireland], and that timely, 
weo shall nott only have (as I said before) our interest rooted 
out there, butt they will in a very short time bee able to land 
forces in England, and to putt us to trouble heere. I confesse 
I have had these thoughts With myself that perhaps may bee 
carnall and foolish. I had rather bee overrun with a Cavalerish 
interest [than] a Scotch interest; I .had rather bee overrun 
with a Scotch interest than an Irish interest; and I thinke 
of all this is most dangerous. If they shall bee able to carry on 
their worke they will make this the most miserable people in 
the earth, for all the world knowes their barbharisme—nott of 
any religion, almost any of them, butt in a manner as bad as 
papists—and you see how considerable therin they are att 
this time. Truly itt is [come] thus farre, that the quarrell is 
brought to this state, that wee can hardly returne unto that 
tyranny that meng | wee were under the yoake of, which 
through the mercy of God hath bin lately broken, butt wee 
must att the same time bee subject to the Kingdome of 
Scotland, or the Kingdome of Ireland, for the bringing in of 
the Kinge. Now itt should awaken all Englishmen, who 
perhaps are willing enough hee should have come in uppon an 
accomodation, but [see] now [that] hee must come from Ireland 
or Scotland.” 


Let us not listen to the vaticinations that Unionism is 
disappearing. It isa much deeper and wider thing than 
a set of rules for regulating the future of Ireland. If it 
should go down in one Parliament, or under the blow of one 
Prime Minister, it would rise in another Parliament or under 
another Prime Minister. It will revive because it satisfies 
practical needs and responds to definite and. sound instincts. 
What is going to happen to the present Unionist Party 
within the next few weeks we do not know. What we do 
know is that the soul of Unionism will go “marching on,” 
and that, though perhaps in new forms or under new names, 
the essence of it will always be.as valid as ever. 





THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM. 

| ENIN, the author and head of the organization which 

4 administers Communism by means of the Soviets, 
has admitted the economic collapse of his system. That 
is a very important fact. No doubt the collapse was 
inevitable from the beginning, but the admission by Lenin 
himself that he is compelled to fall back upon Capitalism 
in order to save the country is an event of the highest 
significance and will be recognized as such in history. 
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All the talk about the boycott being responsible for Russian 
misery and starvation has died away, because that con- 
venient excuse is no longer available and the naked truth 
has to be accepted. As we look back we regret as much 
as ever we did that any attempts were made to interfere 
by force with the Russian Revolution, bloodstained and 
cruel though it was. The economic decline of the Soviet 
system would have been much more rapid if Russia had 
been left severely alone. When the Allies, as we pointed 
out repeatedly, were backing up some counter-revolutionary 
leader they were in effect uniting all Russia against them. 
The reason ought to have been obvious. The peasants, 
who constitute some ninety per cent. of the population of 
Russia, had good hopes under the failing Bolshevik system 
of eventually emerging as independent proprietors of their 
land. They felt that they were successfully resisting all 
the attempts of Lenin to dictate to them the price at 
which they should sell their produce. But (so they must 
have put it to themselves) if some counter-revolutionary 
‘eader should be successful, what then? ‘The whole 
situation would again be uncertain, and they might find 
that they had dethroned King Log only to be ruled over 
by King Stork. That is all past history, however, and 
it is most satisfactory to know that Lenin at last avows 
his failure. One cannot help liking some things in this 
man, ruthless and eruel though he has shown himself 
‘o be in the cold-blooded pursuit of his abstractions. 
Ile can, for example, be quite honest with himself. He 
makes no bones about pointing to himself as a false prophet 
in many matters, 


H[e has announced that the methods of State barter 
which he imposed have degenerated after all into ordinary 
trade. “ We must confess the facts,” he says, “ and 
must return from State capitalism and commerce to a 
monetary basis. ... Once more retreat is necessary. 
We must place ourselves on a purely capitalistic basis.” 
The puzzle is how he can have persuaded himself that 
abstractions would seem to the peasant, or even to the 
industrial workers in the towns for the matter of that, 
worth suffering for—particularly when the sufferings had 
to be intense and carried men even to ruin and death. 
“ Once a peasant always a peasant” is a very sound rule, 
but Lenin ignored it. He forgot the magic of owning a 
little plot of ground. Of course, the peasants would not 
endure a system under which they were allowed to make 
no personal profit. As for the workers in the towns, 
they may be required to talk of their trade unions, and 
probably their representatives do so talk in the Red 
International and conceivably the misleading phrase may 
even overflow into the Yellow International, but trade 
unionism as Englishmen understand it does not exist in 
Russia. The worker is a State slave—the slave of a 
fanatic’s abstractions. Hitherto he has had to work for 
the pittance fixed as his wages by the Soviet, and if he 
shirks or makes trouble he is hauled out of the factory 
as an enemy of the Great Revolution and is shot like a 
dog. Some persons, as we know, would like to reproduce 
these methods in Great Britain, but the confessed 
economic failure of Bolshevism is likely to reduce their 
numbers. 


But do our leading English Bolsheviks profess them- 
selyes convinced by the facts? They may or may not 
be impressed, but probably many months will have to 
pass before they accept the inevitable. We expected 
the Daily Herald to discover reasons for believing that the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat in Russia was prospering 
as ever, and in its issue of last Saturday it produced those 
reasons. It relies upon an article by Lenin published in 
the Pravda, in which Lenin tries to defend himself against 
his Jacobin critics. His argument is that after victory 
a “ breathing space ” is always necessary for “ recovering 
the strength exhausted in impetuous progress.” “ We 
had retreated as far as State capitalism,” he says; “ we 
how retreat to State control of commerce. Yet we always 
retreat to a chosen position. There are symptoms indi- 
cating the possibility of entirely ceasing this retreating 
movement in the not far distant future. The new policy 


is based on the endeavour to stabilize and stimulate petty 
commerce and industry, and by exercising control gradually 
to convert them to the larger use of the entire Republic.” 
He then goes on to explain that the declaration by the 





Mensheviks that retreat means recantation is the ** merest 
sophistry.” 

Finally, Lenin restates the aims of Bolshevism. Tho 
first aim is “to end imperialistic war by unmasking jt 
and enforcing the cessation of butchery between two ‘coke 
of capitalistic bandits.” It seems that butchery is quite 
in order when it occurs between two sets of Russians 
one standing for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and 
the other for ordinary human rights. And all this happens 
in the name of Communism, which implies that everybody 
has his share of rights! The second aim is the main- 
tenance of the Soviet system. The third is the revival of 
trade by encouraging private enterprise and gradually 
giving this revival “a national complexion.” I; he 
Daily Herald believes that private enterprise can he 
restarted only to be deprived later of the rewards of its 
efforts it is welcome to do so. What is clear to everybody 
else, and will be perfectly clear to the Russians themselves, 
is that the particular form of Communism known as 
Bolshevism brought to disaster and starvation those whom 
it did not kill and that the vast majority of citizens who 
have now had their rights restored to them will not again 
forfeit them. The Russian experimenters, in fact, have 
had a great opportunity and have failed, and they will 
never again have so good a chance. Lenin was perfecily 
right when he said that the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
presupposed revolution in all civilized countries. But 
civilized countries, having watched the agonies of Russia, 
are not now likely to give Lenin the opportunity of making 
further honest confessions at their expense. 





THE LAND OF SHORT STORIES. 


W E wonder that the recent assertions of Professor 

Pickering, of Harvard, with regard tothe moon have 
not created more stir than they have done. A short time 
since the Morning Post devoted an article to them which 
could not be read without a thrill. There is, so the 
Professor (who “ has an established reputation both here 
and in his own country ’’) declares, vegetation upon the 
moon, though she has till now been declared as barren as a 
cinder. His camera “ proves”’ to his mind “ irrefutably 
the springing up at dawn of vast fields of foliage.” This 
vegetation is “like the grass of the field, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” It grows “ with an 
unbelievable rapidity,” comes into blossom swiftly, and 
disappears “in a maximum of eleven days.” What these 
dawn flowers, these moon daisies, are like in detail his 
instrument is not sufficiently perfect to tell him, but he 
regards the lunar vegetation obviously as bearing a relation 
to ours, and being sufficiently analogous to be described 
by the same name. 

To the modern mind there is nothing so very wonderful 
in a discovery of life anywhere. That “* something grows ” 
anywhere seems natural enough, especially to those not 
sufficiently learned to have fully grasped the hitherto sacred 
scientific pronouncement that the moon is “ extinct.” What 
appeals so strongly to the imagination in Professor 
Pickering’s suggestions is the rapidity of the process, the 
marvellous shortness of the drama ; the fact that in the moon, 
though some ordinary things may be much the same as 
they are here, that strange thing time is totally diferent. 
If we could only really sce this process of growth, throw 1t 
upon the screen in such a manner that we could see these 
evanescent and perhaps lovely forms, the eyes of the race 
would be riveted upon Professor Pickering’s pictures in a 
manner to make us forget the world we live in—at any 
rate for a while. An “ eleven days’ wonder ” would startle 
us out of all our cares. We should not, however, be 
long satisfied to look for beauty. We should begin to think 
about crops and those who eat them. If we did not find 
some race as much like ourselves as the flowers “* coming 
into blossom ” are like our flowers, we should soon cease 
to be moonstruck. When the first absorption and delight 
were over we should say—ordinary people would say: 
“I'm tired of those flower photographs. I can’t keep up 
any interest in anything from which the human element 1s 
absent.” But suppose the human element is there—and 
if vegetation is there why should it not be ‘/—one cannot 
help speculating whether the human story would also 
develop at the same rate. One of the most thwarting and 
puzzling things about life here is that we seem to see not hing 
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out. Events go slowly. No reformer ever beholds the 
yromised land. No very great change is ever observed 
by the man who conceived it. It is marvellous that we 
keep the courage to try to change anything. It is all a 
question of planting for our grandchildren. Even those 
people—and after all they are, if we count women, the 
sreat_ majority—who take no interest in public affairs, to 
whom the development of the country and the future 
of the race means nothing but abstract subjects over which 
certain. men encouraged by books and newspapers wrangle 
for a recreation, are conscious that the end of almost all 
stories is written in a volume they will never read. If 
they want to realize any drama as a whole, they must 
look backwards or turn in weary disappointment to the 
verisimilitudes of art. The histories of our friends are 
cut off for us before they are done, or move so slowly that 
we lose our attention. By the time we are old enough to 
watch real life—and no one watches when he is quite young— 
wo know that we shall never see the solutions we strain 
our imaginations to guess at. How absorbingly interesting 
it would be if in the moon we could gaze at a drama which 
went quickly. What a play it would be! Suppose that 
projected upon Professor Pickering’s screen we could see 
tho child reach manhood as we see on the cinema the 
flowers open. We might watch his life history, and that 
of his children’s children, and know what heredity means, 
and “ see the end of those things ” which for women, at any 
rate, make up the irresistible attraction of life at its 
hardest and dullest. We do not think that the pathos, 
the tragedy, or the joy of the play would be increased in 
this land of short stories, but the sheer interest, the some- 
thing which makes one hold one’s breath, would be a 
thousandfold greater. Suppose we were to follow the life 
of one individual—some Ho child among a crowd of 
growing moon children, Almost at once he is a boy, then 
aman. Whom is he making love to? Soon that child 
beside him we see to be his son. How like, how unlike! 
we exclaim. Shortly our hero has “ filled out,” is middle- 
aged, is shrivelling again, is dying. What was that pro- 
cession which flashed by as quick as thought ? We cannot 
be sorry for a half-hour’s illness and a five minutes’ funeral ; 
we are already absorbed in someone else. 

Apart from men, women and children as human souls, 
how much there would be to watch. If we can imagine 
pictures of social conditions changing at the same rate, 
what an object-lesson we should have. The aspect of a 
moon strect, 2 moon countryside, would be always in a 
state of flux. We might see the beginning and end of 
such a system as the feudal system, of such an experiment 
as democracy. Of course, it is possible that we might see 
no progress at all, but find ourselves faced by a race of 
unchanging savages; that is, however, unlikely. If there 
is anything whatever in inherited experience, the quick 
passage of the gencrations would increase the hoard of 
half-conscious experience more quickly than it is increased 
here. We should sce war in all its forms, fast developing 
forms; art in its kaleidoscopic changes, and be able to 
judge of the effects of what we call advance on well-being 
as we can never see it by staring backwards into the 
ink-stained mists of history. 

All this is rather a pleasant fancy. It is less agreeable 
to imagine that to the inhabitants of some planet who have 
perfected photography, and for whom life goes more slowly 
than here, we and all our tragedies seem as evanescent. 
There is something rather pitiless about the whole dream. 
All our life stories may be passing away in someone else’s 
morning without giving them time to laugh or cry in good 
earnest. It is, somehow, terrible to think that the computa- 
tion of time may be a local thing. The poets have all 
guessed it, and we all know it now and then when at 
hour of happiness takes its place as a great portion of life 
or an hour of misery makes all joy seem made of minutes. 

Very likely it is all nonsense, the Professor has made 
& mistake, and a new generation of scientific men will 
throw his theory into the waste-paper basket of lunar 
theories, the basket in which the green cheese theory lies 
at the bottom. All the same, we feel somehow grateful 
to an astronomer who has brought even for a moment a 
flush of life to the lovely but death-like face which shines 
upon us in the nearer heavens, casting those white, shivery 
beams which actually compel the fancy and traditionally 
derange the mind. 





FINANCE-—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 

THE CITY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURE—HOPES AND 
FEARS—THE IRISH CRISIS—THE OUTLOOK FOR 
SECURITIES—BANKING AND INSURANCE SHARES 
FIRM—BETTER TRADE FIGURES. 

(To tHe Epiron or THe ‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—True to its conservative traditions, the City is inclined 

to reserve judgment with regard to the important proposals 

sprung on the Washington Conference on the first day of 
its assembly. Needless to say, business men heartily 

approve the spirit in which the drastic proposals for a 

reduction in naval strength were made by Mr. Hughes ; 

nor is the City unmindful of the possibilities in the direction 
of economy resulting from a substantial decline in naval 
and military expenditure. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that in financial circles the opinion prevails that in the 
matter of economy,in naval expenditure at all events, we 
should do well to go slow and to act with caution. Setting 
aside altogether the question of the disorganization of 
the shipbuilding industry and the impetus to unemploy- 
ment which would be given by any drastic change in our 
existing programme, it is felt that probably no form of 

Government expenditure has yielded greater value to the 

nation than naval defence outlays. It isthe great Insurance 

Fund to which we have cheerfully contributed as a guarantee 

of national safety—a guarantee which has never failed us— 

and in the old pre-War days any indications of a desire 
to reduce the strength of the Navy were almost invariably 
and immediately reflected in a decline in the national 
credit as expressed in the price of the Funds. 

x m x 





Moreover, in view of the stern necessity laid upon the 
Government to reduce its expenditure, the City is appre- 
hensive lest that fact should stimulate undue eagerness 
to accept proposals which otherwise might be subjected to 
important modifications. Not only so, but the City is 
sceptical of any economies secured through a reduction 
in naval expenditure being realized as net. There is a 
whole host of bureaucratic activities which are not only 
costing the nation an enormous amount of money at the 
present time but are actually inflicting injury to the 
economic position, and it is perceived that with the present 
tendencies of Socialistic finance there will be a danger of 
at least a portion of the money “ saved ” on the Navy being 
immediately applied to further outlays for so-called social 
reforms, in which case, from the purely economic standpoint, 
the latter state of things might be worse than the former. 

x “ * 

All the same, it seems highly probable that given a 
peaceful settlement—if such be possible—of the Irish crisis, 
the Washington Conference may act as a “ bull” factor 
for some little time to come, so far as public securities 
are concerned. It can scarcely be expected that the great 
harmony which has characterized the opening proceedings 
of the Conference, and the ready acquiescence of tho 
various nations in suggestions put forward by the United 
States, will always remain unbroken. On the contrary, 
there will no doubt be little hitches from time to ‘time. 
It must be remembered, however, that the Conference 
assembled amidst conditions of profound financial and 
commercial depression in all parts of Europe, and, conse- 
quently, each proposal that is put forward holding out the 
prospects cither of increased political amity, or of savings in 
national outlays, will be seized upon by the Stock Markets 
as a pretext for a further raising of prices, although the 
decline which has already taken place in the shares of 
armament and iron and steel companies offers a reminder 
that the effect of these developments may be of a varying 
character. On the whole, however, the opening of the 
Conference has slightly increased the feeling of cheerfulness 
on the Stock Exchange and, apart from the shares just 
referred to, the tone has been quite firm during the past 
week, a minor point of interest being the distinct upward 
tendency noticeable in the shares of banking and insurance 
companies. In my letter to the Spectator of October 29th 
I stated why the market was inclined to look for some 
moderate improvement in these shares. 

a * " 


* 


Whether the markets do well to pay such scant regard to 
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the critical phase which the Irish crisis has obviously reached 
time must show. Those who virtually disregard the Irish 
situation as an important Stock Exchange factor justify 
their apathy by maintaining that if, on the one hand, the 
situation should brighten, stocks would inevitably advance ; 
while if, on the other hand, the worst should occur, the lack 
of any important speculative positions would prevent any 
serious fall in prices. Indeed, the present disposition to 
acquire gilt-edged securities might even become stronger. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, confidence in markets is, in 
a sense, stimulated by the fact that there are so few 
favourable features easily discernible. Roughly, the argu- 
ment runs thus: If, with an obscure and ever-threatening 
political outlook at home, combined with a chaotic inter- 
national political and financial outlook, plus unprecedented 
trade depression at home, there should be no disposition on 
the part of holders of securities to offer them, what might 
not be effected in the way of higher prices if there were 
signs of a real improvement in politics, finance and 
commerce ? 
* * * 

With this general proposition Iam not disposed to quarrel, 
but I think that it should be qualified by a recognition of 
the likelihood of an advance in securities not going to any 
great length. For the moment, it is a case of “ possibili- 
ties,” but when they materialize it is quite likely that the 
effect may be different from that pictured in advance. 
If political developments should become really unfavour- 
able the effect would undoubtedly be felt, both on the 
national finances and on securities generally. If, on the 
other hand, there should be a real improvement, both in 
the political and commercial outlook, a revival in trade 
activity might quickly divert some of the money, which is 
now going into securities, back again into trade, in which 
ease prices would probably prove as sensitive to selling 
orders as at present they are to small purchases. 

* * * 

Nor is it possible, when considering our present position, 
to do other than hope that in the coming months there may 
he a revival in trade activity, even if it is at the expense of 
checking an advance in securities. In view of our heavy 
indebtedness to the United States, and remembering our con- 
tinued adverse trade balance, to say nothing of the vast 
extent of unemployment, it is surely better that a twelve- 
month hence should see a great revival in our industrial 
activity, accompanied by cheapened production and an 
increase in the volume of our exports, than that as a result 
of continued stagnation of trade gilt-edged securities 
should have been pushed up by the sheer force of funds 
for which no employment was to be found in the country’s 
industries. Indeed, I would go further and express a 
doubt whether, if trade were not to revive and unemploy- 
ment were to continue rampant, there would be quite the 
advance in gilt-edged securities which is expected in some 
quarters. I am inclined to think that the effect upon the 
National Revenue wouid be so serious that in spite of the 
inflation which might result from fresh Government 
borrowing the investor would think twice before following 
too far an upward movement in gilt-edged securities, 

~ * * 


It is, therefore, satisfactory to note that the Trade 
Returns for the month of October were more encouraging 
than those which have been issued for some few months 
past. It is true that the Imports and Exports show 
a decline in value of £65,000,000 and £56,000,000 
respectively as compared with a year ago, but it 
must be remembered that this comparison is affected 
by the heavy fall which has occurred in wholesale 
prices. If, on the other hand, the Returns are 
compared with those of the immediately preceding 
months, the tendency to rally from the extreme depression 
is more evident, the actual excess of Imports over Exports 
for the month of October of £9,000,000 being the smallest 
on record since November of last year. Nor, in noting the 
serious fact that for the ten months of the current year our 
Imports and Exports show a decline of no less than 
£738,000,000 and £647,000,000 respectively, should it be 
overlooked that the actual excess adverse trade balance 
for that period of £244,000,000 was less by £91,000,000 than 
the total for the corresponding ten months of the previous 
year. Nevertheless, that circumstance, reassuring in one 
sense, suggests the need far caution in considering the 





future, because the feature of the past ten months has been 
the great slump in our Imports, and nothing is more probable 
than that any trade revival here would be followed by a 
great increase in our purchases from abroad and that as q 
consequence many of the foreign exchanges might move 
adversely.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, November lith. Arruur W. Kippy, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— g-——— 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} ———— 

FREE TRADE AS THE INTERNATIONAL SOLUTION op 

MANY DIFFICULTIES. 
[To tHe Epr7or or THE “‘ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—The decision in the world’s war, under which the non- 
aggressive nations of the world had won a conclusive victory 
over the States fighting for “divine right” and for the rule 
of militarism, ought to have brought the world nearer to a 
condition of assured peace. The Allies were fighting not only 
for the defence of France and for the maintenance of the 
liberties of Great Britain, but for the right of smaller States, 
such as Belgium, Denmark, and Serbia, to secure justice in any 
issues arising with their larger neighbours, issues that have 
heretofore been decided by those larger nations on the ground 
of the dominating power of their armies or navies. It was tle 
hope that ono result of the comradeship on the part of the 
nations who were fighting shoulder to shoulder in this great 
struggle for the peace of the world would be to bring about a 
better understanding of their relations with each other. It is 
time for the peoples of the world to realize that the prosperity 
of all is bound up with the welfare of each. 

I had myself the opportunity of listening to the address made 
by Prince Albert in opening in May, 1851, the World’s Exhibi- 
tion. I do not say that I took in at the time the full purpose 
of this address, but I read it in later years, and could not but 
be impressed with the width of view, the foresight, and the 
large-mindedness of Albert. He was a man of ideals. It was 
his belief that this Exhibition would be the forerunner of a 
series of similar world’s exhibitions. It was his further belief 
that the bringing together of peoples of different nations for an 
exchange not only of goods, but of ideas, must bring about a 
larger knowledge by the peoples of each other and a larger 
measure of sympathy with each other. Albert pointed out, 
what- history has shown to be the fact, that international 
prejudices are based upon international ignorance. Albert 
stated, what ought to be a truism, but what has not heretofore 
been acted upon in national policies, that you could make 
more out of your neighbour by selling goods to him than by 
breaking his head in war, or bringing him to bankruptcy, or 
ruining his trade through oppressive tariff barriers. It was 
the hope of those who are believers in the importance, not only 
on economic, but on ethical, grounds, of the destruction of those 
tariff barriers which have heretofore separated the nations, 
and which have been such frequent causes of international 
grievances resulting in wars, that when, after the close of the 
War, a settlement was brouglit about of the relations between 
the nations, a substantial advance would be made towards 
freedom of trade. 

At the close of the War great regions in the world were left 
desolate. Millions of people were in need of food, of clothing, 
and equipment of every kind. Three years after the Armistice 
this condition of sadness and misery still obtains in many 
communities. ‘The resources of the world have been seriously 
lessened through the waste of war and the waste of the previous 
preparation for war. If the misery of the world is to be 
lessened this waste must be made good; in the first place, by 
increased effectiveness of production, and, secondly, by @ 
lessening to the consumer of the cost of each article for which 
he has need. We realize that, under the present economic system 
éf the world, the consumer pays for these articles of first need 
not only the cost of production—which, under the present 
methods of the unions in charge of production is larger than 
it ought to be—and the cost of transportation, but.an unneces- 
sary additional cost caused by the tariff systems. With the 
needs of the world so clearly apparent it was natural to hope 
that at the close of the War there would be a strong movement 
towards bringing the nations together, not only in a political 
League of Nations for the prevention of actual war, but in an 
association of a family of nations which would work for the 
lessening of the causes that make war. If the principles eon- 
trolling a family of nations are aceepted, it should be realized 
that the welfare of each is the interest of all. 

It must further be recegnized that this welfare of each cau 
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pe secured only by leaving each community free to produce 
what it can produce most effectively, and free also to place its 
productions, without unnecessary hindrances, in the markets 
of the world. There has been, however, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, a disappointing recrudescence of mediaeval Protection 
theories. Peoples are still deluding themselves with the idea 
that they can grow rich through hindrance of trade and 
through taxation. burdens. We Free Traders hold that this 
condition is, however, a passing phenomenon due to the pas- 
sions excited by war and to the advantages secured under war 
conditions by certain manufacturing interests, It is true that 
in gngland, as in the United States, there are now pending 
measures for tariff policies which for Great Britain are prac- 
tically new, and which for the United States are continuations 
and extensions of old-time systems, systems dating back to the 
war tariff of 1862. We do not believe that these new tariff 
measures can secure continued acceptance. The peoples of the 
world are being aroused to an understanding of their real 
interests. The farmers of the United States, whose productions 
are sold in the markets of the world, and whose supplies and 
equipment must be purchased subject to the increased cost 
brought about by the tariff duties, will not long continue to be 
deceived by the temptation of duties on corn, on wheat, on 
pork, or on beef. They will realize that such constitute a 
mere camouflage of service, and can render to the American 
farmer no real advantage. The believers in freedom of trade 
have before them the duty on both sides of the Atlantic of main- 
taining sound principles of economics, and of emphasizing that 
the application of these principles is essential, not merely on 
the ground of economics, but because of the importance of 
lessening the grievances that make for war. 

A talk I had the other day with a Protectionist friend gives 
an example of the necessary change in tho point of view that 
has been brought about in connexion with the work of meeting 
the needs of starving communities throughout the world. My 
friend has been a public-spirited worker for the Red Cross 
Society. I asked him how the Red Cross distributors managed 
to get their supplies across countries like France and Italy, 
which maintained a Protective system. My friend replied that 
these countries were ready to recognize the importance of 
putting no additional cost on the food, clothing, and equipment 
that was being distributed, and the moneys for which had been 
provided by American citizens, and that they had waived tho 
duties on Red Cross supplies. ‘‘ Oh,” I said, innocently, “ then 
the duties do make an increase in the cost of articles delivered 
to the consumer? ” “ Yes,” he said, rather impatiently, “ that 
is always the contention of you Free Traders, but under 
ordinary circumstances there are advantages sufficient to offset 
this objection. At present, however, great communities are in 
an exceptional state of destitution, and the supplies to these 
miserable people must be delivered without reference to 
economic conditions.” “‘ Yes,” I replied, “‘ there are millions 
of people at this time in a state of destitution, and you are 
impressed with this fact merely because of the extent of the 
misery, but I may remind you that there are always millions of 
people in need of goods, and what is true to-day for these 
destitute communities has always been true for all communities, 
and those who are in need ought not to be called upon to incur 
unnecessary outlay in supplying these needs.” My friend 
turned on his heel, having nothing more to say. 

The ideal of the twentieth century is peace among the 
nations, and an assured peace can be secured only, as said, 
through a full recognition of the fact that the welfare of each 
is the interest of all.—I am, Sir, &c., Geo, Haven Putnam, 

2 West 45th Street, New York City. 





BORSTAL TREATMENT. 

{To THe Epiror oF tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin, —When considering the existing system it is right that the 
difficulties under which it is working should be realized. The 
numbers now sent to Borstal treatment are much larger than 
when the system was én its infancy, and in consequence the old 
places in which it was carried out had to be augmented: hence 
the adoption of Portland, a place not easily to he accepted as 
Suitable, as, in the minds of all, it is instinctively connected 
with penal treatment of hardened offenders. In these days 
of housing difficulties it would be a hardship suddenly to remove 
& great quantity of convict warders. Neither is there the 
demand for their services for penal establishments that there 
used to be. In consequence, there is a large number of these 
at Portland. On the other hand, these warders are men with 
human hearts, and several of them acted as Scoutmasters to 
the local Boy Scouts in former days. Although Borstal boys 
are classified as soon as possible in various grades, it is evident 
there must remain a certain quantity in the penal grade who 
are defiant of all authority and who must undergo a course 
of disipline, which is best carried out at a place like Portland, 





where they can, when worthy of it, be reclassified in higher 
grades. Few now believe in solitary confinement for young lads, 
and it is not a frequent punishment. Neither is flogging per 
mitted except under the strictest regulations and restrictions, 
and then only for personal violence to a prisew official. But 
the Borstal system aims at teaching the boys self-reliance and 
self-respect as well as training the mind and hands, and to 
do this a special staff of tutors is a necessity. Here is the crux, 
to get the right stamp of teachers—able, competent, enthu- 
siastic, with a love of boys, and willing to devote their time 
to redeeming the evil propensities of those in their charge. 
These men must have ability to teach or to instruct in the 
various trades, but, above all, should be able to bring the boys 
by personal magnetism into relations of trust and confidence. 
Such men are hard to find and are all too few at the present 
moment, but, given sufficient publicity and a Governmental 
understanding that their services are well worth adequate 
payment, there is every hope they will be found. 

They should have under their guidance not more than sixty 
boys, because of the necessity of constantly superintending both 
work and play. Given the tutors, the next thing is to get 
the atmosphere of self-reliance and ability to make life honest 
and successful. This can best be done by facing the fact that 
a prison is not the best place to get such results from. Sup- 
posing it to be possible to obtain one of the now disused war 
camps or munition villages, it would seem to the writer the 
very best solution. Here, with ample housing accommodation 
for both boys and staff, they could be taught the various trades, 
as well as agricultural education, and reap the advantages of 
Boy Scouts’ training. They would not have the deadening 
knowledge of prison habits and confinement, and with suitable 
instructors could be brought to see the better side of life. 

The old-fashioned type of prison governors and warders 
should make way for a newer one, whose methods should be 
a combination of headmaster, doctor, and Scoutmaster. To 
these colonies should be sent all youthful offenders and the 
so-called modified Borstal treatment in local prisons should 
cease, for at best it is but a sham and only results in a boy 
being kept apart from other prisoners whilst it takes no steps 
to educate or reform him. Those boys who prove unworthy 
of the trust reposed in them must be relegated to the penal 
class in some existing Borstal prison, and the public should 
be educated to have faith in the competency of the governor 
and tutors to allow sufficient freedom without permitting the 
inmates to escape. 

It is the writer’s belief that, though the results of the past are 
encouraging, even better results may be hoped for could some 
such scheme ag the above be carried out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kenneta R. Batrour. 





“COKE AND ITS BY-PRODUCTS.” 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I read with great pleasure your well-informed article, 
“ Work for the Unemployed,” in your issue of November 5th, 
and I have now seen the letter signed “‘ Managing Director ” in 
your last week's issue. The writer above this signature (which 
should denote extreme efficiency and knowledge) claims to he a 
colliery and coke-oven owner, and adds that he has spent, either 
in that capacity or as a managing director, some thousands of 
pounds, and will probably spend much more in low temperature 
carbonization processes. 

I cannot understand anyone writing with such extreme igno- 
rance on the subject and yet stating that he has spent thousands 
of pounds in low temperature carbonization processes. What 
are the facts? In Engineering of October 28th, 1921, a seven-page 
article with full illustrations appeared, describing a plant 
which has turned out 100 tons of low temperature coke per 
week; andin nearly all newspapers a report by engineers of first- 
rate standing has appeared, showing a balance-sheet based on 
this small plant. The material facts are that out of one ton 
of slack or small coal 14 cwt. of the best solid smokeless low 
temperature coke, sold by the makers under the trade mark 
“ Coalite,” is produced. This material quite different to 
high temperature coke or metallurgical coke. It lights more 
readily in an open grate than the best household coal. It gives 
from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. more radiant heat than the 
best domestic household coal. It is clean and smokeless. From 
the same ton of coal by actual tests there have been obtained 
16 gallons of tar-oil containing 3} gallons of motor spirit—a 
higher grade spirit than Benzol—with one gallon of crude 
naphtha and from three to five gallons of lubricating oil and 
Diesel oil, in addition to fertilizers, &c. There is not the least 
doubt that the erection of plants to produce these desirable 
results at the present time would largely tend to solve the 


15 


unemployment problem in the engineering, firebrick, and 
allied trades and in our collieries. 
If “Managing Director ” really takes an interest in such 


processes and is anxious to obtain partic lars, let him reter 
to Engineering of October 28th, 1921, when he will, I think, find 
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all he requires, but, if not, I have no doubt those interested 
would send him additional particulars or give him leave to 
view the plant.—I am, Sir, &c., Orrice Boy. 





fo tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of November 12th a correspondent asks 
you the authority you have for suggesting the possibility of 
finding “ work for unemployed ” by adopting the new methods 
of carbonizing coal at low temperature. Will you allow me to 
bring before your readers some facts which will substantiate 
your editorial opinion published in the Spectator on November 
Sth? 

Twenty-eight years ago, namely, in 1893, I delivered a lecture 
at the Chemical Industry Society in London on the distillation 
of coal. I gave data showing the great economy which will 
accrue to English industry by adopting a more scientific way of 
treating coal at low temperature, and I demonstrated by 
experiment how I was able to produce a variety of valuable 
petroleum products, which I then called “ coal paraffin oils.” 
The singular way in which it befell me to offer proof of my 
conviction on a large scale in Moscow last year is recited 
farther on, Vor the past quarter of a century or longer I 
have heen too busily engaged in various fields as petroleum 
scientist to devote any time to the realization of my ideas as 
to the preduction of oils, &c., from coal. But I have followed 
with the greatest interest the many attempts made since then 
in this direction. Year after year I have witnessed the appli- 
cation of the principles advanced by me by the Mond’s Process 
Organization, the Coalite Company, the Low ‘Temperature 
Company, &c., with less or more progress, 

The War it was, however, which has brought the greatest 
impetus to the movement. The Germans, being cut off from 
their petroleum supplies, started on a substantial scale experi- 
ments in the extraction of petroleum from coal, and in the 
outcome they achieved a great success; while, being detained 
by the Bolsheviks in Russia, I had myself, as chief of the 
Chemical Section of the Mining Department, the opportunity 
of demonstrating, on a large scale, in my native country in 
1920, that 1 had been on the right track in my lecture in 
London in 1893. In Central Russia there is a coal basin having 
a length of 600 versts and a width of 400 versts, and the quan- 
tity of coal therein has been estimated by the leading 
geologists as 10,000,000,000 tons. The quality, however, is very 
poor, as it contains 30 per cent. of moisture and 20 per cent. 
of ash, and it could only be used locally. Consequently, though 
Russia was in great need of coal, the total quantity of coal 
mined in 1920 was only 500,000 tons. I was authorized to experi- 
ment with this coal. The Russian Government placed at my 
disposal the Gasworks at Moscow, where I had at my 
command thirty-six retorts. The result was remarkable. In 
spite of the coal being very poor, I received therefrom, 
treating the coal at a low temperature, 10 per cent. of valuable 
petroleum products. The Russian Government, being satisfied 
with these results, instructed me to design a plant for treating 
15,000,000 poods of coal per annum, and when I left Russia 
some three months ago negotiations were being carried on 
with leading German firms for the construction of the said 
plant. 

It seems to me that as England possesses not only a consider- 
able number of deposits of coal which, because of their poor 
quality, remain unexploited, but also enormous quantities of 
waste coal, she could, by a general adoption of the method of 
treating the same at low temperature, save tens of millions 
of pounds sterling, and at the same time find a vast amount of 
“work ” for her people, and so justify the forcible argument of 
the Spectator, at once shrewd and scientific.—I am, Sir, &€., 

29 Emperor’s Gate, S.W.7. Paci Dvorxovirz. 





INTERNATIONAL CREDITS AND THE EXCHANGES. 
(To tue Epiror or Tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—If one may judge from the letters to the Press contri- 
bated by well-known financiers, all are agreed that if trade is 
to revive some means must be found to create international 
credits and to stabilize the exchange. All experts, too, appear 
to have come to the conclusion that such stabilization can only 
he accomplished by the several States ceasing to make use of 
the printing press and covering their-annual expenditure by 
faxation. Such, no doubt, is the orthodox way, but in the 
meantime, as there is no super-State to enforce such a measure 
of interference with the sovereign rights of the respective 
nations, the products of the world cannot be bartered for the 
want of an international medium of exchange. Briefly, is 
there no expedient by which this medium can be created with- 
out unduly interfering with the gold standard and leaving 
at the same time eveh “iosernment a free hand to deal with 
its own currency as it sees fit? I am not a financier, and on 
this account have perhaps less hesitation to rush in where 





en 
others with a reputation to lose fear to leave the beaten tracle 
The following proposal suggested itself to me, and I there. 
fore offer it for what it is worth. For international trade 
purposes, and such purposes only, let the League of Nations 
issue gold bonds payable to bearer. Such bonds to carry no 
interest, but be subject to an annual depreciation of 6 per cent, 
The bonds to run for twenty years and then be redeemed hy 
the Leagué at 25 per cent. of their original value. Tho value 
(omitting fractions) of the bond for each year of its life to }o 
shown on the bond itself, which thus depreciated will }e 
accepted by all members of the League during the twenty 
years the bond will be in existence. f 
Further, to avoid the sudden depreciation at the close of 
each year a discount of } per cent. for every month will be 
admissible. The bond to be issued as a loan to any Govern- 
ment demanding the same for an approved and specified 
purpose. The said Government to deposit in gold, or securities 
equivalent to gold, 25 per cent. of the original value of the 
bond. Each Government to make any arrangement it sees fit 
with its own local bankers or merchants to meet this deposit, 
The difficulties in this connexion will, of course, increase as 
the currency of the particular country may be depreciated, 
but will not be greater, so it is contended, than the difficulties 
existing under the present system of export credits. On the 
other hand, the benefits accruing to the borrowing State wil] 
be far more, and there will be no necessity to confine the com- 
mercial transactions which will follow to any particular 
country Neither should we be bartering goods for our own 
or possibly bad European promissory notes. It will be noted 
that for purposes other than trade these bonds will be worth- 
less, as they bring in no revenue and are continually depre- 
ciating in value. In short, like the odd Queen in the game 
of Old Maid, the holder’s one object will be to pass on the 
bond to someone else. Thus, indirectly, they will prove an 
incentive to trade. In a letter to the Times Mr. Wise asked 
the questions: Is gold to continue a world’s standard? Do we 
want a new fictive rate of exchange? I think my proposal 
answers both questions in the affirmative. Again, Mr. Grogan, 
also in the Times, argues that we might with advantage hand 
over all our gold reserves to America and trade within our 
Empire with “ Bradburies.” If this is so, it will be equally 
advantageous to create “‘ International Bradburies,” as 1 have 
suggested-——I am, Sir, &c., Cores Pasna. 
Biarritz. 





TRAINING AND SUPPLY OF MIDWIVES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—One cannot but agree with the desirability of a longer 
training for midwives. One would also urge tkat practising 
midwives, and especially those who work on a district, should 
receive a pension according to the number of years’ work, 
and should be paid a better salary than health visitors for 
the following reasons: Their work is of a much more respon- 
sible nature, their hours longer; wet or fine, day or night, 
Sundays, too, are they called upon; holidays are irregular 
and sometimes curtailed, and yet they work willingly. It 
would be better for the mothers and infants of the nation it 
all health visitors were women who had been practising mid- 
wires for at least three years, in addition to their other 
qualifications. With reference to ‘‘ the dangerous practice of 
the Sairey Gamps,” do not many still work as “ handy 
women’’? The maternal death-rate would decrease, also the 
damage rate to mothers and infants, if all women who 
attended the parturient woman as “nurse’’ (I apologize for 
using the word, but it is common) were under inspection in 
the same way, or more so, as practising midwives. The 
untrained midwife who still remains on the midwives’ roll 
has shown herself amenable to inspection and tuition, so wiy 
others?—I am, Sir, &e., 
M. A. Fow.er 

(Inspector of Midwives for Norfolk County C 

The Shirchouse, Norwich. 
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MUNICIPAL REVOLUTION, 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—Mr. A. F. Buxton in your issue of October 29th says: 
“Statesmanship must be constructive.” I agree with him, 
and I should also like to tell him that not only have I spoken 
against “ ca’ canny ” on many a score of platforms in England, 
but have also written in the Daily Herald that any one of us 
who gets something for nothing gets it at the expense of |is 
neighbours. As to my efforts in striving to get work for the 
unemployed and my local work generally, these must be judged 


by other people. The only point I want to press is that 


neither myself, nor, so far as I know, any of my friends in the 
Labour movement, desire that anybody should 
doing nothing, whether they live in Belgravia or East London. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

39 Bow Road, E. 3, 


be paid fer 


G. Lanssvry. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 
[To Tur Eprror or tue “ SpectatTor.’’] 
Sie-—Mr. C. D. Howard begins a letter in the Spectator of 


October 29th by casting doubt on the “ intimate knowledge 

of your leader writer. Your leader writer, however, need have 
no cause for apprehension. He wrote avowedly about the Post 
Office from the standpoint of the outsider. But if Mr. Howard 
has the intimate knowledge which he 60 immodestly claims by 
implication, one may genuinely regret, for the sake of your 
readers, If he has any 
knowledge of the Post Office at all—which appears doubtful— 
which everyone has, but he applies it 


that he hetrays no evidences of it. 


he has the knowledge 





s case falls, as they say, 


eae 

Hi into five parts :— 

(1) He accuses your leader writer of making the vital error 
of comparing the Post Office with an ordinary business firm. 
Your leader writer did nothing of the kind. What he did do 
was to say that it was regrettable, for the sake of the National 
Exchequer and the convenience of the public, that it could not 
be compared with a business firm—an assertion which Mr. 
Howard abundantly proves. In fact, the Post Office cannot 
be compared with anything. It stands supreme and unchal- 
lenged in its ineptitude. As your leader writer said, ‘The 
whole conduct of this department is an insult to tho public 
who are compelled to use it and a taunt to common sense,’ and 
he expressly confessed his inability to find logical explanations 
for the Post Office’s way of thinking. - 

2) ‘The Post Office,’ says Mr. Howard, ‘ charged pre-War 
prices long after firms with an cye solely to a balance-sheet had 
increased their prices.’ As the Post Office has always been 
regarded as an aid to taxation no one can complain. The citizen 
has to pay for the lost Office whether it charges pre-War prices 
or not. The only point is that when it puts up its prices beyond 
a certain point it restricts facility of communication and 
reduces its contribution to the Exchequer. 

3) ‘The Post Office was tho first to send its skilled workers 
to the Front the last to bring them back,’ and it gave 
‘free postage to soldiors and sailors,’ and ‘the Post Office won 
the War,’ says Mr. Howard. Every institution sent its people 
to the Front. Anything else would have been fatuous. Since 
practically the whole population was engaged on War services, 
including the business population, it is only natural that the 
Post Office employees should be more usefully employed on War 
Shere is no such thing as the Post Office performing 
The men were paid, and whether they were lay- 
in France or in England they were doing so at the 
taxpayers’ expense. ‘Tho State never does something for 
nothing, though it often gets something and does nothing for 
The whole War was fought with the taxpayers’ money, and 
we did not attempt to run the War at a profit. The State can 
no more take credit for sending the troops’ letters free than 
harging them with the cost of their tickets to the 


services, 
free services, 


ing wires 





it 


for not cha 
Front. In fact, in all these matters the Post Office was not the 
first to set the sterling example which arouses your corre- 


spondert’s enthusiasm, The troops were transported hefore 
But perhaps Mr. Howard’s assertion is that the 
Post Office never recovered from the War. 

British general h he would 
t without telegraphs or telephones? 
is equally true that the railway companies of 
There 


their lettere 


have fared in 
’ exclaims 


any w 
the g nflic 
Mr. Howard. It 


contributed hundreds of miles of traction. 


e great ¢ 


this country 


is not a single general in the field who would not have said that 
thout the railway system the War would have been impos- 
sible. It is not so easy to pass from so obvious a statement to 


Mr. Howard's « lusion that ‘communications must always be 
under the general control of the State.2 Whether it is a ques- 
tion of communications of messages or of men, these things have 
to be utilized—in Peace and in War—and are not necessarily 
nationalized. ‘here is-no magic in communications and no 


light, heat, or any other vital service. 
the interesting historical survey which he gives your 
ondent supports a continuance of the present rotten and 
hating methods of the Post Office by asserting that in the 
stance there were complaints against the private com- 
There is no single industry in the world against which 
complaints have not been made. But it is not necessary 
to burn down tho house in order to roast the pig. There is 
donbt that the cost of the telegram has been reduced, and 
he telegraph system has been enormously extended since 
It would have been a miracle had it been other- 
But to arguo that reduction of cost or extension of use 
sequences of the exchange from private to public control 
13 simply a post hoc propter hoc. You can hardly assert that 
the only alternative to the small dealer is State enterprise. It 
is perfectly possible for the State to realize quite as much 
Profit out of the Post Office if it he privately managed as if it 
he public ly mismanaged. ‘The real cause of complaint is that 
the Post Office is trying to get a profit by the insane method 
Ot Taising prices and reducing service which no commonsense 
man would look at for an instant. 


| it is that your leader 


meh . ; 
the Post pre-cminently a Department about which 





(5) In 





No 
} 
lat the 
its inrentian 
Its invention. 


130, 


Ora eor 


writer was correct when he said that 
t Office was 
one f els, It nee} 


no economist nor statistician to convince the 
a man who uses the telephone or the pillar-box that the 
Whole yamivation is not worth much more than the cost of 


more reason for nationalizing them than for nationalizing food, | 





an insulated wire or a postman’s bag.” The only “intimate 
knowledge’ which your leader writer claimed to pos ess was 
the knowledge of the man who has been run over by a motor 
bus, if it was not the knowledge of the man who drove it. 
—I am, Sir, etc., Lesuice Hore-Betsna. 
5 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


GILES HOMES FOR BRITISIL 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ SpecTator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you kindly draw the attention of the readers of your 
valuable paper to the claims of the St. Giles Homes for British 
Lepers on their charity? I find that the »majority of people 
do not know that such a thing as a British leper exists, but 
it is, alas! true that since 1914, when they were founded, the 
St. Giles Homes have been doing useful and most necessary 
work, receiving patients of all denominations, who are cared for 
by members of the Society of the Divine Compassion. Up to 
the present time we have been enabled to keep the homes open 
through the generosity of friends, but we are now faced with 
disaster unless the public will come to our aid and help with 
sufficient funds to enable us, not only to keep the homes open, 
but to enlarge them, and to have a small margin over for the 
sorely-needed research work in connexion with this distressing 


THE ST. 


LEPERS, 








malady. Any further information which your public would 
like to have I shall be glad to give them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

52 Portland Place, W. 1. Mary Sr. Hewier. 
THE SELBORNE SOCIETY AND CINEMATOGRAPILY. 


(To tHe Epiror or tue ‘ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—In a letter which I wrote during the summer I men- 
tioned that the Selborne Society was interesting itself in 
cinemalography. The time has evidently come when an 
endeavour should be made to take advantage once more of 
what we may call non-theatrical films. There are many 
matters in connexion with science generally, and natural 


history in particular, with customs, history, and travel, which 
interest a the public. The Society 
beginning by introducing films into its extension lectures, one 
of which, with the help of travelling motor lorries carrying 
projection apparatus, now be given anywhere in the 
country. It is forming a Cinematography Committee with the 
object of introducing more films of the sort which 


large proportion of is 


can 


we have 


described into the cinema halls, to arrange entertainments 
where theatrical films are in the minority, to build up a film 
library, and, when prices of apparatus and films allow, to 


introduce the cinematograph into the ordinary curriculum of 
schools. Sir George Aston and Sir Gilbert Parker have signi- 
fied their intention of joining the committee, which already 
includes the following: Lieut.-Colonel L. 8S. Amery, M.V., Sir 
W. Watson Cheyne, M.V., Captain W. I. Elliott, M.P., Mr. 
Joseph Hood, M.P., Mr. R. B. Frere, Sir Sidney Low, Mr. 


Oswald Mosley, M.P., Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., M.TP., Sir Ernest 

Wild, K.C., M.P. I hope that any of your readers who are 

able to help in any way will communicate with me.—I am, 

Sir, &e., Witrrarp Mark Wess. 
The Hermitage, Hanwell, W. 7, 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

{To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR 
Sir,—The problem of unemployment presents itself in various 
aspects and threatens with the 
The thrift of the worker, placed in the hands of the various 
industrial insurance concerns, is in jeopardy for lack of means 
to pay the weekly premiums. It was elucidated by Lord Par- 
moor’s Committee that £500,000 was annually lost in premiums 
millions of policies lapsed every year, 
iven on expert evidence that the present 
people's 
industrial 
dis- 


total 


to intensify oncoming wintei 


by the assured on five 
and it has since been g 
year of disaster will see at least twelve millions of peor 
policies lapsed. With the vast reserve funds of these 
companies, and the very handsome ¢ nds they yearly 
tribute to their shareholders, it is to be hoped tl a 
cessation of this wholesa! 


1 
} 





ial 


e lapsing of policies will be called for 











until the advent of better times, otherwise the loss to the 
working class in premiums paid will be appalling. The com- 
panies can afford to hold over this lapsing during this cyc! 
of depression without weakening in any degree t r stability, 
and by so doing they would be aiding in the solution of this 
vexed problem.—I am, Sir, &c., Ciagies us 
156 Pershore Road, Edgbaston, Birminghan 
MORSE AS ARTIST. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Spectato 
Sir,—In a recent article of your issuing I noticed lack of 
knowledge of S. F. B. Morse, crediting him only with the dis- 
covery of the tel h His work as an artist was very 
remarkable, as his canvas { today. I have cut the 
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enclosed from the Literary Digest for September 2ist for your 
benefit, as well as for the benefit of your readers.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Susan Mitcuert Horrr. 
999 Forest Street, New Haven, Conn. 
V.S.—Portraits by Morse are to-day 
thousand dollars. 


valued at several 


“ Resides erecting a bust to 8. F. B. Morse, .an effort will be 
mate to re-establish at New York University the chair of fine 
arts first held by him in this institution. This is an unfamiliar 
side of Morse’s life: ‘ The tentative plans for such an art course 
include a series of lectures by the leading American artists. It 
is estimated that $125,000 would be needed to establish such 
a chair of art. Professor Morse’s fame is ‘so closely linked 
with his invention of the telegraph that it is not so generally 
remembered not only that he was an artist of merit, but also 
that he held the first chair of art to be established at any 
American college or wniversity, at New York University’s 
original home in Washington Square. It may be also recalled 
that the organization which grew into the National Academy of 
Design was founded by him, and that he was its firet president, 
remaining in that office for sixteen years.’ Morse, who was 
graduated from Yale in 1810, began his artist career during 
undergraduate days, and painted ‘ miniatures on ivory at $5.00 
and profiles at $1.00.’ Hle was an associate abroad of such 
American ‘ primitives’ as Washington Alleton and Benjamin 
West. The London Adelphi Society of Arts gave him a gold 
medal for a plaster mogel of the ‘ Dying Hercules.” When he 
came home and became established in his professional career, 
he painted portraits of James Monroe, Chancellor Kent, Fitz- 
(ireen Halleck, and Lafayette. Science began to share his 
attention with the arts, and finally became his dominant 
interest.” 





IRELAND: A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
To TRe Eptror or tHe “ Srectaror.’’) 
Str,—Preciselyrone hundred years ago the poet Southey wrote 
these lines :— 
“How long, O Ireland, from thy guilty ground 
Shall innocent blood 
Arraign the inefficient arm of Power? 
How long shall Murder there 
Leading his banded ruffians through the land 
Range unrepressed ? 
How long shall Night 
Bring to thy harmless dwellers, in the «tead 
Of natural rest, the feverish sleep of fear, 
Midnight alarms, 
Horrible dreams and worse realities? ”’ 


Iu the eighth stanza of this remarkable ode the poet declares 
that 
“ Merey shall go forth 
To ‘establish Order, with an arm’‘d right hand; 
And firm Authority 
With its all-present strength control the bad, 
And with its all-sufficient shield 
Protect the innocent. 
The first great duty this of Lawful Power 
Which holds its delegated right from Heaven.” 


But he continues with deep wisdom to point out that :— 
“More than comes within the scope 
Of Power, is needed here; 
More than to watch insidious discontent 
Curh, and keep curb’d, the treasonable tongue, 
Labours of love remain; 
To weed out noxious customs rooted deep 
In a rank soil. . 
Pour balm into old wounds, and bind them up; 
Remove remediable ills, 
Improve the willing mind, 
And win the generous heart, 
Affiicted Country, from thyself 
Must this redemption come; 
And thou hast children able to perform 
This work of faith and hope.” 
The closing stanza is teo good to omit :— 
“Shall I then imprecate 
A curse on them that would divide 
Our Union?... Far be this from me, O Lord! 
Far be it! What is man 
That he should scatter curses? ... King of kings, 
lather of all, Almighty, Governor 
Of all things! Uiito Thee 
Ifumbly I offer up one holier prayer! 
I pray Thee, not in wrath 
But in Thy mercy, to confound 
These men's devices, Lord! 
Lighten their darkness with Thy Gocpel light, 
And thus abate their pride, 
Assuage their malice thus! ” 
Could a more appropriate prayer be found than these noble 
lines of Southey’s writtem just one century ago!—I am, Sir, &., 
L. 





—s 


POETRY. 
— ps 
GODIVA. 

From the doorway when she crept, 
Head abased and hand that kept 
The shining shaking cloak around her, 
The golden cloak that light enwound her 

Neck to knees, 
Lone she moved; no other stirred, 
No forbidden foot she heard, 
No voice whispered as she passed 
*Neath the morning shadow, cast 

Like a darker cloak. 
No eye in a wanton glimpse 
Sought the whiteness of her limbs, 
No look scorched her with its fire 
Covetous with wild desire 

As she rode. 
All that silence was her praise, 
Eyes adored her when their gaze 
Sank beneath the throbbing lid. 
Glowed her beauty as sho hid 

Beauty in her hair. 


Neck to knees 
Golden cloaked she rode, and now 
Raised the brightness of her brow, 
Drooped no more the tenderest eyes 
Ever moist for miseries ; 

Proud she looked. 
Champed her horse the gilded bit, 
Tossed his gilded head with wit 
Of her gentleness, and paced 
Proud with her that now outfaced 

The sun’s bright stare. 


But one moment—one—she faltered, 
Fell her look, her face was altered. 
Was it the wind in her hair ? 
What unseen hand made a baro 
Roundness of her breast ? 
Like a tree that hangs so still 
When no breath moves on the hill, 
So she hung; then moved again, 
Along the silent eyeless lane 
Riding on 
As though the horse moved with her thought, 
And paused when some quick wonder caught 
At her heart ; then, as she sighed, 
Breathed anew with nostrils wide 
And stepping slow was gone. 


Knew she it was I that stirred 

The golden cloak, my breath that bared 
Half the roundness of her breast ? 
Mine the unseen lips that pressed 

Soft as rain ; 

My cye that burned with sudden heat 
And stung her thought with other sweet ? 
Not the wind, but love’s swift wild 
Fire invisible, undefiled, 

Pleading in love’s tongue ? 

. . . . . + 
In the hush a bell clapped loud, 
Crawled a wan and anxious crowd 
Up and down and wantoning 
Again with hope, while children cling 

And whimper yet. 

But in the Castle’s sullen walls 
Godiva in a dark dream falls, 

Then shady-gowned sits with her Lord, 
Sick with thought and newly gored 

By his lust abhorred. 

Joun FREEMAN. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are siqned 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view & 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, OF 
letters submitted to him. but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he wili do his best to return contributions in case af rejectiom 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Eduor. 
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THE THEATRE. 
— SS 
“THE MAID'S TRAGEDY.” BY BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER. THE PHOENIX SOCIETY. 


Tue Phoenix Society have added another success to their long 
list, and have once more earned the thanks of all those who 
eare for literature and the drama. The Duchess of Malfi proved 
a little disappointing when it was acted, and most of those who 
went to the Lyric did so with some doubt in their minds as to how 
The Maid’s T'ragedy—the other giant of the Elizabethan stage— 
would show in a theatre. I think that we were all surprised 
by the majestic stature of the play. The construction proves 
to be equal to the diction, and the psychology and dramatic 
juterest are perhaps superior to all but about three other tragedies 
in the world. I freely confess that so great were the glamour 
and the magic which the play exerted that it requires an effort, 
even in retrospect, to try to analyse the elements out of which 
its effects were woven. The play seemed to alter a great deal 
in the acting. There was one thing in particular. Perhaps 
something in Mr. Ion Swinley’s acting brought it about; at 
any rate, it emerged on the stage: that was the rehabilitation 
of Amintor’s character. We were made to understand and to 
sympathize with his fecling of blind loyalty to the King. This 
loyalty is, of course, one of the chief ingredients in the psycho- 
logical situation, and it had always seemed to me alike irritating 
and incomprehenzible. We somehow are brought to see how 
necessary is this loyalty, since adherence to almost any King— 
any staple form of government—at the time The Maid’s 
Amintor, 


fly 
Tragedy was written was essential to the State. 


far from seeming a fawning courticr, appears as the 
exemplar of all good citizens. He will not let even 
the intolerable wrong which he has suffered move him 


into a public revenge. The King has sinned in his private 
character as a man, not in his public capacity as a King. Amintor, 
if he had struck, would therefore have been the avenger of a 
private quarrel at the expense of the body politic. But, indeed, 
Amintor’s character stands drawn for us with an unusual 
subtlety, and is finely shown in its contrast with the generous 
but much less sensitive Melantius. As for Evadne—a most con- 
vincing sister for Melantius, by the way—she is displayed to us 
with extraordinary power. Miss Sybil Thorndike, though her 
performance was very unequal, put Evadne before us exactly in 
that most crue! and soul-shaking scene on the marriage night. 
Amintor : a ee 
Or by those hairs, which if thou had’st a soul 
Like to thy locks, were threads for Kings 
To wear about their arms, ee 
Evadne: 
Why, so perhaps they are . . . 
Alas, Amintor, think’st thou I forbear 
To go with thee, because I have put on 
A maiden’s strictness ? Look upon these cheeks 
And thou shalt find the hot and rising blood 
Unapt for such a vow 
This is not feigned 
Nor sounds it like the coyness of a bride. 
Amintor : 
Is flesh so earthly to endure all this ? 
Are these the joys of marriage ?_ Hymen keep 
This story, that will make suceeeding youth 
Neglect thy ceremonies, from allears . . . 
Evadne is passionate and hard and cruel, and we realize her 
repentance and the form it takes as feline and primitive. It is the 
result, not so much of sorrow for her cruel blasphemy against 
love and her hideous betrayal of Amintor’s faith as of awakened 
pride and of growing passion for Amintor’s person. We shrink, 
as does Amintor, when she comes, her hands still red with the 
King’s blood, to ask Amintor’s love as the reward of her smoking 
dagger. 

I think that in reading the play we are inclined to imagine 
that there are in it two great moments—‘“ strong scenes”’ in 
the modern jargon. But on the stege the interest is 
wonderfully kept up, and the scenes between Melantius and 
Evadne, in which he shames her into as much repentance as 
she can know, and the dialogue about friendship between 
Melantius and Amintor proved nearly as effective. Indeed, 
the scene of the murder of the King was the only one with which 
I was disappointed. Somehow it was not given its full weight, 
and I am inclined to think that this was Miss Thorndike’s 
fault. She was at once not quite heavy enough and too 





melodramatic. Here, alone, I think her werk showed the 
effects of continued work at Grand Guignol. 

The acting, as usual in the Phoenix productions, reached an 
extraordinary high general level. Mr. Allan Wade, the pro- 
ducer, seems to wield some more than mortal power. For we 
are to remember that almost all the ladies and gentlemen who 
take part in these productions are actors and actresses in work, 
and that consequently they are only able to give the scantiest 
time for rehearsal. Yet the production and ensemble are far above 
the average of plays which are put on for a run. Mr. George 
Skillan as Melantius, Mr. Lathbury as Callianax, and Mr. Harvey 
Braban as the King all gave performances of outstanding merit, 
and Miss Isabel Jeans made Aspatia more than reasonably 
credible and sympathetic. The society has earned not only 
our thanks, but our support. 

May I in this connexion add my voice to those which appealed 
last week for support for “The Old Vic.,” now faced with the 
cost of rebuilding? Here is a case where those who believe 
in the civilizing influence of the stage can be sure that their 
money will be well employed. “The Old Vic.” has a splendid 
record of productions behind it. Not only is its work always 
fresh and sincere, but almost alone of such enterprises it seems 
to attract the public for which its ‘“ missionary ” work is intended. 
Contributions should be sent to the Secretary of “The Old Vic.” 
Appeal Fund, Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, S.E. 1. 
Cheques should be made payable to Sir W. P. Herringham 
(Chairman of the Governors). 





“THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY” AT THE DUKE 
YORK’S—K. K. ARDASCHIR. 

Tr is a pity that Mr. Ardaschir’s play is so bad, for it possesses 
good qualities—it is straightforward, honest and _ sincere. 
Mr. Ardaschir is interested in Byron; he wants you to be 
interested in Byron, and consequently writes with a pleasing 
enthusiasm. He also is interested in “liberalism” and “ the 
rights of man,”’ and wants to enlist your sympathy “on the 
side of the angels.”” But he cannot write a play. 

Cutting and adaptation could do a certain amount for 
The Pilgrin of Hternity; rather better acting, especially of 
the women’s parts, would do much. Anything less adequate 
in the vdles of grandes dames than the three ladies who took 
the parts of the Countess Guiccioli, Louise Vicomtesse de St. 
Nazaire, and Lady Blessington can hardly be imagined. 
Admittedly the atmosphere was difficult for acting, for Mr. 
Eugene Leahy felt its effects and never rose to his proper 
standard—his work has markedly improved of late. Mr. 
Hignett as Lord Byron’s valet seemed the least upset, and 
gave a perfectly human performance. TAaRN, 


oF 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
ALHAMBRA.—The Sleeping Princess ee 8.15 —2.30 


[M. Serge Diaghileff's ballet in a setting by M. Leon Bakst. 
The most elaborate balict that the Russiaus have yet 





given us.] 
Cocrt.—Heartbreak House oe ee ov) 8—2.15 
{Mr. Shaw’s best play, moderately well acted.] 
Suarrespury.—Will Shakespeare ee ee 8.15—2.90 
{Notice later.] 
ConiseuM.—Les Chauve Souris, &e. .. oo 7.45—2.30 
{An hour of M. Nikita Balief’s admirable entertainment, 
Les Chaure Souris, diluted with an ordinary music-hall 
programme. } 
‘ Ta P = | 
eee 
. 
MUSIC IN A FOG. 
Mr. Goossens’s Orchestral Concert on November 9th was 


given under anything but pleasant conditions. The fog from 
the streets outside had found its way into the Queen’s Hall, 
and the usually brilliant interior was veiled in yellow twilight, 
A small audience scattered thinly over the hall, an orchestra 
immersed in a fog from which harps and double-basses pro: 
truded uncannily, and above, the organ like a vague, depressing 
cliff, these were hardly conducive to enthusiasm. Again, two 
at least of the works performed were suffering from what can 
be diagnosed only as internal fog, and this was even more 
depressing, The first, Dr. Heath’s new Symphonic Poem 
The Builders of Joy, lacks nothing but clarity. The orchestra. 
tion is brilliant. ‘The themes are adequate and well contrasted 
hough, like so many major tunes, more vulgar than joy 
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(here I should like to add a long parenthesis on the three splendid 
D major tunes in Bach’s B Minor Mass). Dr. Heath’s harmonies 
are strong and rarely exeggerated, and, though qur old friends 
the loud climax and the sudden pause left me unmoved, the 
development is skilful. But theme follows theme for no 
apparent reason, and climax follows climax simply, it scems, 
because Dr. Heath knows how to write climaxes. Whatever 
connexion there is between the music and the verse of Fiona 
McLeod, from which the title is taken, this connexion is hope- 
lessly imprisoned in the vast and meaningless edifice of sound 
that Dr. Heath has chosen to raise. Later in the evening 
Strauss’s Thus Spake Zarathustra came as a welcome relief, since 
it was the sort of emotional and pretentious music that Dr. 
Heath had attempted and failed to write. 

Schinberg’s Fire Orchestral Pieces are of a more perverse 
character. Schénberg has dressed his music in bizarre and 
up-to-date costumes, and all the time he has very little to say. 
Even the rhetorical Thus Spake Zarathustra, composed only 
thirteen or fourteen years before, sounded quite conventional 
beside the fizzes and groans of Schénberg’s orchestration. It 
seems impossible that Strauss was ever pilloried as a revolu- 
tionary. What changes there have been! Of the five Schénberg 
movements, the first, Presentiments, seemed to indicate that the 
future would be impossible, and the second, entitled The Past, 
that such a past was unthinkable; while the fourth and fifth 
conveyed little beyond an indistinct ugliness which in another 
field of Art the late Mr. Lovat Fraser would have termed “ mud.” 
The third movement, The Changing Chard, is certainly more 
attractive—perhaps, like the oasis in the desert, since it is less 
aggressive than its companions—though indeed it is nothing 
more than an undulating veil of quiet harmonics. The Five 
Orchestral Pieces fail not because Schénberg has departed from 
accepted methods of writing—Stravinsky’s clever Symphony 
for Wind Instruments is far more revolutionary—but because 
he had no reason for the departure. 

The concert on November %th was the second of four con- 
certs which Mr. Goossens is giving this season. At the first, 
Sir Edward Elgar's orchestral arrangement of Bach’s organ 
fugue in C minor proved so attractive that it was repeated. 
Sir Edward Elgar has skilfully preserved the character of the 
Bach fugue and yet made surprising use of a modern orchestra. 
The arrangement should be frequently heard. The programme 
included Mr. Arnold Bax’s The Garden of Fand. This is an 
interesting if somewhat nebulous example of programme music, 
purporting to describe the gradual immersion of a pleasure 
island in the sea. <A novel feature of the concert was the per- 
formance of the short fanfares which were written for the new 
musical journal Menfare by Stravinsky, De Falla and others, 
Particularly noteworthy was the fanfare for three trombones 
hy Prokofief, which consisted of a gliding chromatic figure 
with effective alternations of unison and three-part harmony. 
it is to be hoped that the epigram, for that is what these fanfares 
amount to, has come to stay in music. At the third concert, 
* on November 23rd, Mr. Holbrooke’s Bronwen Overture and 
Bartok’s The Wooden Prince are to have their first performances, 
and on December 12th Stravinsky’s Symphony for Wind Instru- 
ments and The Rite of Spring will be played. C. H. 


—.2—— 


BOOKS. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND SERVICE.* 
THE university plays a much greater part in-the life of America 
than it does as yet in the life of England. Happily, however, 
this disgrace, for it is a disgrace to us to have kept university 
training as the privilege of the few, is rapidly passing away. 
Very soon we shall have here most of the advantages which the 
Americans get from their system of widespread university life 
and in addition certain other advantages which they do not 
enjoy. No great town or great centre of population without 
its university should be the ideal, and to that we are rapidly 
approaching. The sympathy with, and comprehension of, 
universities, which is the next step, will not be long in coming. 
When the thousands of young men who are now being trained 
in the provincial universities, and just entering the professions 
and public callings, become pillars of the State, we, too, shall 
have a university atmosphere—an atmosphere in which a book 








* Scholarship and Service. By Nicholas Murray Butler. New York : Scribners. 








like that before us will awaken interest and sympathy, in the 
minds not of the few, but of the mass of educated Englishmen, 

Though Dr. Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 
can appeal to so vast an audience on the topic of “ Scholarship 
and Service, *meaning thereby the policies and ideals of a national 
university in a modern democracy, it must not be supposed that 
everything is perfect in the American university system. There 
are plenty of hopes and dreams to be carried out, plenty of failings 
to be set right, plenty of old errors to be got rid of and of new 
lights to be introduced. The true university is the very last 
place which can rest and be thankful, be content to live upon 
its reputation or to enjoy the things that others understand— 
“ the home of slumber and of thoughtless meditation.” Unless 
it can be quickened by new thought and the spreading of new 
ideas its doom is certain. 

Therefore, Dr. Murray Butler’s book is no mere panegyric, 
but full of wise warnings and sound advice. Particularly 
excellent is the Introduction. There the author goes straight 
to the point and attacks the foolish error that the university is a 
school—a mere place of education. The introduction is so 
excellent and so concise that we shall not hesitate to quote it 
in full :— 

“Of all institutions which modern man has built to give 
form and purpose to his civilization, the university is least 
understood. The Law, the State, the Church are eagerly dis- 
cussed and disputed, but their meaning is a matter of general 
agreement. That the same may not be said of the university 
is due in large part to the university itself. The university 
has persisted in looking upon itself, and therefore has been 
largely looked upon, as merely an advanced type of school 
for the training of youth. In fact, however, the training of 
youth is a mere incident in the work of the modern university, 
which has been brought into being primarily to satisfy and to 
give body to the restless search of the human spirit for truth. 
It is the business of the university untiringly to seek for truth 
in all its forms, to hold fast to truth once gained, and to interpret 
it. The university in modern life represents, as did the cathedral 
in the Middle Ages, the noblest convictions and emotions of 
the human spirit. The cathedral was used as a place of religious 
worship to be sure, but its pointed arches, its pinnacles, and its 
majestic and harmonious beauty added to worship a physical 
expression of the noblest aspiration of those peoples who were 
then in the van of civilization. In like manner the university 
is certainly a place where youth are taught, but its existence, 
its many-sided activity, and its widespread influence give evi- 
dence of the purpose of mankind to make new conquests of the 
unknown and new uses of those conquests. The university 
that is not conscious of its real meaning and of the part which 
it may play in the history of the life of civilized man is a 
university in name only. 

The papers that follow are an effort to interpret the 
modern university in terms of its ideals, of its problems, 
and of its counsels. Although the illustrations are drawn from 
the life of but one university, the principles which they make 
plain are common to all universities worthy of the name that 
seek to minister to the mind and the spirit cf man, organized 
in his modern democratic society.” 

That is admirably put. We like particularly the comparison 
of the university to the cathedral of the Middle Ages. Those 
who founded the mediaeval university like the mediaeval 
cathedral had laid hold of one very important principle. There 
must always be open doors at the university. It must be a 
place to which men starving for knowledge and with a hunger 
for learning new and old could throng how and when they wished. 
The light was burning. All were free to seck its illumination, 
and none dared to put it out or to dim or hide its radiance. 
The modern university must still keep this ideal before it as 
strongly as éver. No doubt we cannot have quite the unchar- 
tered freedom that the mediaeval university had. ‘That often 
led to riot, disorderly conditions and unrest, which suited ill with 
learning and the discipline of the mind. It prevented the growth 
of the very things that the university wished to encourage. 

Still, the idea of free access to free minds, the opening wide of 
the windows of the soul upon the glorious and divine prospects 
of sky and earth must never be forgotten. He who refuses to 
the thirsty soul the cup of learning, though he has drunk of it 
himself, must be held accursed. He is as base as the man who 
on the battle-field will not share his crust with a comrade. We 
should all be Sidneys on the battle-field of the soul, and in her 
great adventure to overcome the powers of darkness. The 
claim that the university is primarily a place of learning and 
not a place of education is, of course, no new discovery. It 
is, however, just one of those things which, though true and 
obvious and well known, are almost sure to be forgotten. ‘The 
educarion of youth is so necessary, so attractive per se, and sc 
little able ‘to wait, that it is often difficult to get more than lip- 
service for the idea of pure learning and research. But let no one 
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suppose that those who insist that the university is essentially 
the place where the Vestals of the mind guard the sacred 
flame do not realize that the university should also be a 
place of education. So long as Education does not claim a 
monopoly, nothing cow’! be better than that the university 
should be bicameral. in one chamber the student should be 
discovered unsphering not merely Plato but the universe. In 
the other, the youths should be trained to be good citizens and 
good scholars. There is nothing so stimulating to young minds, 
nothing so likely to keep them eager and keen, as the sight of 
great men doing great things in the intellectual field. Therefore, 
it is always wise that the State should do honour to its 
universities and to those who preside over them, and encourage 
men of light, leadigg and invention to remain therein. 

But here we are approaching a matter of great practical 
lificulty. Save in exceptional circumstances, you will soon be 
anable to induce the best men to remain in the British universi- 
ties. They must be able to earn something equivalent to what 
they would earn if they brought their brains to the business 
market, and this they cannot at present de. We do not need 
to pay a great chemist as much as he would earn if he were at 
the head of the fermenting department in a mass-production 
brewery or distillery, but he must be given enough to live upon 


without the anxicties of penury. But, unfortunately, in our 


universities, though this does not, of course, apply to America, | 
| leader three weeks ago, within four weeks— 


we are very far from this ideal. If our universities, and 
especially Oxford and Cambridge, are to maintain the glories 
of their past, and none are greater, something must be done, 
and done quickly, to increase the pay of the rank and file of 
the dons, and to create prizes which will keep the ambitious 
within their 

We have said so much about the generalities of this fascinating 
book that we have left little room to mention the various essays 
tail. The subjects are many and various, and range 
criticism of university professors by the public and the 
to Lynching, Poetry and 
Jemocracy come under special discussion. The article on the 
is amusing as well as 


ak oTs. 


n de 
ror 


from 
Press university organization. 
De 
“criticism of university professors ” 
being very much to the point. Dr. Murray Butler tells us how 
one of the most absorbing occupations of a College President 
is his correspondence and the extraordinary nature of the com- 


Take the following example : 





plaints with which he has to deal. 

* During the past year one amiable correspondent has attacked 
a university officer under the caption of a ‘Snake at large.’ 
The fact that the gentleman in question was not a snake but a 
professor and that he was not at large but in retirement, had no 
weight in the eyes of the writer of the letter. It appears that 
in this case the offence was the expression in public of a favour- 
able opinion as to the nutritive qualities of beer. The effect 
of this reported utterance on the mind of the objector was to 
deprive him of any modicum of reason that he may have hitherto 
possessed. He was and still is very much offended that the 
ofiicer in question was not subjectéd to some public humiliation 
and rebuke.” 

On the question of university government and administration, 

we are interested to note that the essay begins with the follow- 
ing sentence :— 
‘Some years ago the London Spectator invited Lord Salisbury, 
then Prime Minister, to read to his colleagues in the Cabinet 
the eighteenth chapter of Exodus, beginning at the thirteenth 
verse.” 

Dr. Murray Butler goes on to apply the principles of Exodus 
to a university with admirable success. The article in question 
ends up with the quotation of a perfectly admirable judgment 
by Mr. Justice Barrett, of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York. It deals with the question of the power of 
the governors of a university to dismiss one of their staff. The 
principles of dismissal could not be better or more fairly set 
forth, and apply just as well to English as to American condi- 
tions. Indeed, we defy anyone reading the judgment apart from 
the context to know whether he was reading from an English or 
an American report. And then people, both here and in America, 
lave the hardihood to tell us tha 1e American population 
have tl lihood to tell that the A lat 

as become so diluted with non-English admixtures that the 
has | ted witl English admixtures that tl 
great Republic must be regarded as a completely foreign country 
one as remote from us as France, Italy or Spain ! 


D> 
Av 


Before we leave Dr. Murray Butler’s book we desire to quote, 


ugh without comment, the following admirable reflection :— 

“It is significant, too, that in this period of vigorous and 
able-bodied reaction the world should be without a poet, without 
a philosopher, and without a notable religious leader. The 
great voices of the spirit are all stilled just now, while the mad 
Passion for gain and for power endeavours to gratify itself 











through the odd device of destroying what has already been 
gained or accomplished.” 

Excellent essays are those on “The New Paganism” and 
“The Building of Character.” The first is from the Annual 
Report of the President of Columbia University on June 30th, 
1920, and the other is an opening address to the students given 
in 1905, These short addresses to the students are admirable 
for the purpose for which they are delivered. They are simple, 
easy, direct, and without pomposity or sense of intellectual 
patronage. 

Taken as a whole, the book is in every way worthy of the 
great university over which its author presides. 





THE BORSTAL SYSTEM AND ITS FOUNDER.* 
Tue reader will find in one of our first page notes an allusion to 
facts which are brought out in the recently published Report 
of the Commissioners of Prisons and Directors of Convict Prisons 
upon the “ Restraints, Punishments and Offences during the 
year 1920-21 in each of the local and convict prisons.” It 
appears that more punishments, including handcufiing, putting 
into irons, close confinement and low dieting have been meted 
out to the girls (about 270) confined in the Aylesbury Borstal 
Institute than have been given in any other prison of any size, 
convict or other, in the British Isles, As we pointed out in a 
September to October 
—at the Borstal Institution at Portland, there have been three 
cases of attempted escape and one case of suicide (a lad who 
had been given nine days’ confinement on bread and water 
diet). After our article appeared, there was a further case of 
attempted suicide. 

It is twenty-six years since the the 
state of English prisons was held, and there is now, in view 


last inquiry into 


of such facts, considerable public agitation in favour of 
another such inquiry. We believe that a perusal of Sir Evelyn 
book, Zhe English Prison 
prove illuminating to those who already desire such an inquiry. 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise was the founder of the Borstal system. 
We cannot be too careful, in calling these institutions to account 
for the unfortunate things have happened within 
their walls, to remember the tremendous advance which the 


$4} 
tne 


Ruggles-Brise’s System, woul 


which 


Borstal system represented on our former treatment of 
juvenile adult” prisoner. In the Borstal system we see embodied 
the dawning notion that crime and imprisonment should not 
be a sort of game of tit for tat, “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” between society The system 


and the criminal. 8 
represents an early attempt, curiously late in date, to appl 


yona 
large scale to young prisoners those principles which animated 
the Founder of the Christian religion in His dealing with 
linguents.” The reform was carried out, amid official 
shouldering, by the unaided humanity and zeal of Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise and his followers. But if, as we learn more of 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise’s work, we are inspired by a feeling 
of admiration and gratitude towards him, we shall also become 
very conscious as we read that what we may call the public 
moral sense has now got to a point considerably beyond that 
reached by this humane pioneer. We see in Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise’s attitude a half-conscious feeling that, in finding the 
prisoner to be almost a human being, he has made a wonderful 
discovery. No doubt at the time Sir Ruggles-Brise made it 
it was indeed a discovery so far as practice was concerned. 
Lombroso was still looking for “ the criminal type,”’ people spoke 
unashamed of the criminal classes, madness was still regarded as 
a thing apart, not as an acute stage in the progress of neurosis. 
Mankind was, in fact, regarded as very definitely divided up 
It is almost impossible to express what we mean 


* de- 
cold 


into segments. 
in a word or two, but in 1895 it would have been more natural 
to speak of a criminal than of a man who had committed a 
crime; of a leper than of a man who suffered from leprosy ; 
of an imbecile than of a man with an ill-developed brain. This 
dividing of men into water-tight compartments had a marked 
effect on administrative thought. instance, it does not 
appear to have occurred to Sir Ruggles-Brise to draw any 
‘after fifty years of compuls 


For 


conclusion from the fact that, ‘ ry 
education over 18,000 prisoners are convicted annually who ar 


inable to read or write.” These figures, he says, are disap- 


pointing, and may be explained in various ways—vagrancy, 
Loudon : 
(he 


tal 


System. By Sir Evelyn Rugg 
Macmillan. [7s. 6d. net.) (2) Report of the Commission 
Directors of Convict Prisons.- (3) Borstal. The Annual 
Association for the year ended March Slst, 1921, 
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absence of settled home and life, or perhaps in the years between 
school-leaving age and “the apprenticeship of crime” these 
illiterates forgot all they had learnt. ‘“ Judging by prisoners’ 
statistics our costly and claborate system of public education 
is not producing the results which were anticipated.” ‘ Perhaps 
the-rudiments of learning have not been pressed with sufficient 
force and concentration in tender years.”” Why does he leave 
out the most obvious cause of the illiteracy of prisoners ? To 
anyone who has sat half a day in an Assize Court the fact is 
obvious that the “average prisoner” is or has become feeble- 
minded and probably has what those who use mental tests 
would call a ‘“ mental age”’ of six or eight years at most. Sir 
Evelyn has, we conclude, never heard of the Simon Binet tests, 
We read further on in the book only to find that he has! But 
criminals are criminals, and imbeciles are imbeciles, and somehow 
the fact that the same individual may come under both categories 
with its implication that the individual’s feeble-mindedness 
must be studied first and his delinquency afterwards does not 
seem to have been considered. But all through the book we 
have the same feeling of dealing with an author who has 
developed a sort of mental stiff neck and cannot throw his 
head. Take this paragraph, for instance, in which he speaks of 
the convicts who came forward during the War and whose 
record of bravery in the field was so high :— 

“There is, of course, an element of doubt as to whether all 
these men would have abstained from crime in a normal environ- 
ment. But the manner in which they responded to their 
country’s call proves indisputably that in the worst of criminals 
there is a latent moral strain which can be brought to the surface 
under favourable conditions.” 


‘ 


There is, we believe, no need to point out to the reader 
the muddles and the circular thinking which underlie this 
paragraph. 

But we should remember Sir Evelyn’s splendid pioneer work 
with gratitude. If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
should not the younger men who now occupy the position which 
he occupied when he became the humane champion of practical 
prison reform follow in his footsteps ? 

They find themselves in the same relative position. His 
motto was to “go one better” than the existing theory and, 
much more difficult, to level up practice till it fitted this new 
theoretical standard. His success was great, and he has earned 
the thanks of all good citizens. 

There can be no better form of expressing that gratitude than 
to follow where he led ; to demand, as he did, an improvement 
in official theory and a levelling-up of practice till it satisties 
the improved theory. Girls in irons and boys who prefer death 
to the situation in which they find themsclves represent, appar- 
ently, the results of the practice with which it is the turn of the 
younger men to deal. 





THE SOUL AND BODY OF AN ARMY.* 

Stz Ian Hamitron is probably the most gifted writer in the 
British Army. He has a natural love of writing ; his command 
of words and ideas, the easy play of his fancy, his ingenuity and 
lightness in expressing himself—all these things distinguish him 
as a born writer. It is just because he is so fluent, and being 
fluent does not always weigh his words with care, that many of 
his brother officers disregard his opinions. He is for them too 
viewy ; and although, being in the business of writing ourselves 
we certainly do not doubt his words because he is a good writer, 
we do feel that he is capable of contradictions and extrava- 
gances which ought to have no place in thinking out the future 
of the Army. His latest book is, however, very pleasant to 
read. It is breezy and full of generous sentiments, like the 
author himself. 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s opinion may be summed up by saying 
that he believes in discipline above everything, and by discipline 
is meant not a rigid and automatic subservience of one man to 
another, for that causes the death of initiative. This exclusive 
belief in discipline carries him to the conclusion that when you 
have got discipline in a supreme degree, numbers do not very 
much matter. The few men, if they are perfect, will overcome 
the many; quality will conquer quantity, particularly when 
quality—as he says it must be in future—is aided by an enormous 
development of mechanism. Sir Ian Hamilton seems to en- 


visage a kind of Alexander the Great who will disregard what are 
generally accepted as the lessons of the late War, snap his fingers 
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at multitudes and overrun the world with his comparatively 
small army of military supermen. 

The Romans were certainly on the right line of thought when 
they called an army exercitus, a body which exercises itself in 
peace in order to be in readiness for war. It is, perhaps, not too 
much off the point to remark that we have also to thank the 
Romans for the word “ manure.” To-day we think of the word 
as meaning something which is adventitiously added to fertilize 
the soil, but in origin it signifies work with the hands. That 
is to say, studious tillage is the source of fertility. The experi- 
mental workers at Rothamsted could tell us something about 
that. The Greeks, looking at military things from a point of 
view different from that of the Romans, called an army Yrparés, 
by which they implied, as Sir Ian Hamilton says, art, generalship, 
inspiration. Turning then to the simple and pregnant word 
“* Army,” Sir Ian Hamilton examines its meaning for the British 
people. He complains very justly that before the War the 
civilian was never sufficiently encouraged to understand and 
appreciate the Army. But that was true of the Navy as well 
as of the Army. Perhaps it was more true of the Navy. And 
the failure in the case of the Navy was all the more pitiable 
because the Navy’s work is hidden away, and it must be explained 
carefully in order to be understood. It was a narrow-minded 
blunder for officers of either Service to regard themselves as 
the guardians of mystical rites which had nothing to do with 
the ordinary man. The ordinary man all the time had to pay 
for these things which were the instruments of national policy, 
and one would have thought that sensible cfficers would have gone 
out of their way, as indeed some did, to make the taxpayer 
understand that it was well worth his while to pay. Further, 
the taxpayer should have been accustomed to the idea that one 
day he might be drawn into the vortex of war himself, and that 
it was just as well that he should know something about it in 
advance. Sir Ian Hamilton himself, at least, never failed to 
regard himself as a liaison officer to the public. 

There are two heroes in Sir Ian Hamilton’s book, one is Lord 
Haldane and the other is Mr. Winston Churchill. He unre- 
servedly commends Lord Haldane for thinking out military 
organization from the beginning and presenting the country 
with a framework capable of indefinite expansion. ‘The War,” 
he says, ‘‘ was won when Haldane stepped into the War Office.” 
It is a satisfaction to see Lord Haldane thus praised, for he was 
undoubtedly a great Secretary for War, and one of our most 
humiliating recollections of the War is the way in which he 


was pursued with every kind of stupid calumny, and all his 
great work was forgotten, because in common with his Liberal 
fellow-Ministers he had mistaken the Peace Party in Germany 
for a considerable body, and because he had uttered soing 
genially extravagant remark in praise of intellectual Germany 
in an after-dinner speech. Undoubtedly he made some bad 
blunders about Germany, but it should never be forgoticn 
that he did great work in an office where most men have failed 
and gave the country a small but splendid army of offe: 
Of course, we greatly regret that he did not introduce com- 
pulsory military service. When the Great War came, we should 
then have had a nation already trained to arms, and the rifles 
would also have been there, for without them the men cou'd 
not have been trained. We are surprised to read Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s condemnation of the War Office dictum: “ Decisive 
success in battle can be obtained only by a vigorous offensive.” 
Not that Sir Ian Hamilton condemns the offensive, but he 
praises it with various qualifications. Yet we seem to remember 
passages in former writings of his in which he justified the 
offensive for nearly all purposes by pointing out the many 
advantages of a moral nature which the attacker has over the 
defender. Further, we believe that Sir Ian Hamilton changed 
his mind about compulsory military service. If we are not 
mistaken he once advocated it, and afterwards wrote a book 
condemning it, much to the dismay of Lord Roberts. 

Mr. Churchill is a hero to Sir lan Hamilton because he planned 
the eleventh hour defence of Antwerp. Of this incident Sir 
Ian says :— 

“The Channel Ports were at stake and with them the War. 


a 


Dark was the outlook, when, of a sudden, the whole strategic 
field lit up to the bright flash of genius. One man had seen 
what hung upon our holding our ground—if only for a day or 
two—at Antwerp; one man had acted with all the force and 
swiftness at his command to enforce that view ; one man had 
understood that, whether the fortress could be held or could 
not be held, the honour of England demanded that at lIcast 
the attempt be made; one man hed the courage to step 
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fearlessly forward with what tiny force of raw troops happened 
by his own rescience and God's mercy:to lie at his own disposal 
to show British uniforms on Belgian soil. Jealousy may have 
succeeded in hoodwinking the people to-day ; the historian 
will class this feat of Winston Churchill’s as one of the two 
acts of intuition of the War. Public opinion lags ten years 
behind acts of genius like the purchaso of the Suez Canal shares 
or the move upon Antwerp. Ordinary folk can only gradually 
absorb the truth from experts, and the experts are ashamed 
to expose the professionals. The more this coup de main of 
Churchill’s is considered, the more vividly it stands out. No 
ordinary First Lord would have had infantry under his orders ! 
As yet our people have not heard that tale of courageous, per- 
tinacious strugglo against Sea Lords and War Earls which took 
lace before even a start could be made to form this Royal 
Naval Division—and then, scarce emerged from that combat, 
the Division themselves scarce clothed, Ciurchill handles them 
as if he were Napoleon and they the Old Guard; he flings the 
R.N.D. right into the enemy’s opening jaws at Antworp !” 

That extract may prepare the mind of the reader for the fact 
that Sir Ian Hamilton approves of several operations which 
were undertaken where the enemy might indeed be harassed, but 
could not, as we believe, have been vitally injured. In strategy 
he is an anti-Westerner. He did not hold that the enemy could 
be beaten only where he stood in greatest numbers ; he indulged 
in flattering thoughts ebout the way round. 

Here is one of Sir Ian Hamilton’s more extravagant dicta 
about the duties of a Staff :— 

“During peace the General Staff should touch solid earth 
only in the matter of training the troops. Their métier is to 
reflect, aim, plan, plot, weigh, co-ordinate and suggest. They 
are not expected to be practical—if their demands keep short 
of insanity, that will do. They may ask the Adjutant-Gencral 
to give them the moon—the onus lies on him.”’ 

Although Sir Ian condemns the British habit of improvising 
and censures at length the defect of not thinking things out 
logically, it seems to us that he unsays most of this when he 
shows that it was precisely the native qualities of the British 
which beat Germany. These qualities, he says in effect, were 
bound to beat her, and, properly used, will be capable of any 
achievement in the future. Nobody agrees more heartily with 
Sir Ian Hamilton than we do when he applauds discipline in 

PI I 

the comprehensive sense in which he uses the word, but is it 
true that discipline alone defeated the Boers ? 
thought that in that comparatively small war the wealth and 
the numbers of the British Empire cannot be left out of the 
reckoning. The fact was that we took a long time to wake 
up to the formidableness of the farmer-soldier, but all the time 
we had an enormous reserve of man-power, resources, and 
wealth. And as soon as we began to take the war seriously 
enough the end was certain. 

Now let us come to the army of quality rather than quantity, 

uipped as Sir Ilan Hamilton would wish. 
altogether. He does not want separate tank armies and air 
rmies to begin with, but would at first let each battalion have 
own private property to practise with. He 
aeroplanes directly with infantry battalions. 
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Further, he would reguiarly organize amphibious operations 
by combined naval and land forces. Over all there would be a 
Ministry of Defence. Personally, we are afraid that a Ministry 
of Defence, though we may have it one day, cannot safely be 











set up yet. There would be many difficulties with 
Dominions, and the best suggestion we have heard so far is | 
that a special permanent sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence should be created. Everything that is 
desirable might grow out of that. 

At the end of his book Sir Ian Hamilton is eloquent about 
the possibilities of conveying to the boys and girls of the ele- 


mentary schools a voluntary code of conduct such as has long 
belonged to the public schools and is being steadily developed 
among the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 





MEXICO ON THE VERGE.* 
Dr. Ditton, who has been known for many years as a well- 
informed student of European politics, has now turned his 
attention to America, and has written a powerful statement of 
the case for Mexico in her controversy with the United States. 
lis main contention is that in General Obregon, who overthrew 
Carranza eighteen months ago and became President, Mexico 
has at last found an hcenest and capable statesman who ought 
to be given a chance of showing what he can do. Dr. Dillon 
admits freely that Carranza was a corrupt and incompetent 
rule r who took up an attitude of hostility to the United States 
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| justly with the oil companies, and in no case to deprive them of 


and made things unpleasant for the American oil companies, 
which own large tracts of land in Mexico. He admits, too, 
that Mexico, after many years of misrule, with incessant revolu- 
tions, has much leeway to make up. The vast majority of her 
people are poor and illiterate, and the educated minority have 
many evil traditions to overcome before they can establish an 
administration as pure and efficient as that of their neighbours. 
Dr. Diion cites cases in which concession-holders have been 
unfairly treated, though he contends that the separate States, 
rather than the Federal Government of Mexico, have been 
responsible for much of the injustice that has been done. But 
while he does not try to veil Mexico’s unhappy past, he maintains 
in all sincerity that under General Obregon she has entered on a 
new era. Order has been restored, the army has been partly 
demobilized, and Mexico only needs the introduction of more 
foreign capital to become once again a solvent and prosperous 
country. 

Her grievance is that American, British and French bankers 
will not invest money in Mexico until the American President 
recognizes General Obregon. And President Harding will not 
recognize the new Mexican ruler until he accepts a commercial 
treaty drafted at Washington. Dr. Dillon’s exposition of the 
facts is not so clear as we could wish, but we gather that the 
proposed treaty requires Mexico to amend the Constitution of 
1917, especially in regard to oil-bearing lands :— 

“The main grievance of English-speaking oil magnates in 
Mexico turns upon Article 27 of the last Constitution. In prin- 
ciple this enactment disqualifies foreigners collectively and 
individually from acquiring or holding mines, oil wells or land 
in the Republic unless they renounce in advance their right to 
appeal to their respective Governments against laws which they 
may deem unjust or vexatious. It also declares that all minerals 
—solid, liquid or gaseous—are vested in the nation and con- 
sequently that the rights of ownership hitherto conferred by 
purchase according to law will from the date of the promulgation 
of the Constitution cease to be attainable by natives or foreigners. 
There is, however, another Article in the same Constitution 
which provides that retroactive force shall not be given to these 
new canons. But it was ignored in some cases by President 
Carranza, as were the official representations of the State 
Department in Washington, and the principle of nationalization 
was applied in certain decrees which, according to some juris- 
consults, he had no power to issue. The effect of that innovation 
upon the outlanders who had discovered and exploited petroleum, 
enriching tliemselves and to a limited extent benefiting the 
country in the process, can well be imagined. They held that 
it was calculated to despoil them of what was theirs by law and 


equity. It struck at the roots of private property. It violated 
solemn promises made by. spokesmen of the nation. The 
| decrees that embody it were held by many to be illegal. The 


He writes off cavalry | 


Constitution which provoked those decrees was stigmatized by 
certain jurisconsults as a violation of the preceding Constitution 
and therefore devoid of legal force. The protests from 
Washington, London and Paris nullified in advance the appli- 
cation of those decrees to American, British and French citizens. 
But with Carranza these considerations went for naught. He 
held that oil having acquired a wholly new value, the Govern- 
ment, in the interests of the nation, can readjust the terms of 
the original grant. Some oil-bearing lands duly purchased he 
yrested from their rightful owners. Appeals for protection 
filed by the injured parties in the Supreme Court were left 
unanswered, and all that was vouchsafed these were argu- 


| ments purporting to show that their interests were not really 





impaired.” 

Dr. Dillon declares that General Obregon is resolved to deal 
their present holdings. On the other hand, the President is 
determined to maintain the prohibition on the sale of new 
oil-fields to foreigners. Dr. Dillon points out that aliens cannot 
acquire oil-bearing lands in the Philippines, which are strictly 
reserved for American citizens. Further, the President is bent 
on continuing his new export tax on crude oil, so that some at 
least of the natural wealth of Mexico may enure for the bene‘ 
of her poor people. We infer from Dr. Dillon’s argument that 
Gencral Obregon would be prepared to negotiate on these points 
with Washington. But he objects to having to make a treaty 
as the price of recognition. General Obregon, according 
his advocate, maintains that, when Japan, Italy and 
Argentina have recognized him, the United States should do 
1 Great Britain and France 
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so without exacting any recompense. . 
so far as we know, are perfectly willing to recognize Gencral 

waiting for the United 
Dr. Dillon contends that it is unusual 


Obregon but, out of courtesy, are 
States to take the lead. 
to impose conditions before re 
and that the conclusion of a treaty with General Obregon before 
he is recognized would not bind him any more firmly than he 
is bound already by the provisions of the Constitution. ‘Te 
this it may be replied, of course, that the United States are 
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under no obligation to recognize the new Mexican President, 
whose predecessors have given so much trouble. 

The fact is, as Dr. Dillon shows, that while many Americans 
have a profound distrust of all Mexican politicians, the Mexicans 
for their part have grave suspicions of the good faith of America. 
We know, of course, that American statesmen have no desire 
for territorial expansion, and that Congress would not entertein 
the idea of accepting a “ mandate” for any of the ex-German 
or Turkish lands. But the Mexicans are unfortunately con- 
vinced that, though the American Government may be entirely 
pacific, there is a very influential faction which wants them to 
“clean up” Mexico and which may have its way. In setting 
out this Mexican view Dr. Dillon points to Haiti and Santo 
Domingo—where the United States have exercised a ‘‘ mandate ” 
on their own account—and above all to Cuba, which is in theory 
independent and in fact an American protectorate. The Mexicans, 
it would seem, dread above all the prospect of *‘ Cubanization.” 
They do not want to be governed indirectly from Washington 
for the benefit, as they think, of the American oil companies. 
Dr. Dillon might have stated his case at once more definitely 
and more discreetly. The evidence that he cites of alleged 
misdeeds in Haiti, for example, is taken from the most tainted 
sources in the American Press. Nor is there any reason for 
attributing to the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, any sympathy 
with the report of Senator Fall's sub-committee of the Senate 
in favour of intervention in Mexico, Dr. Dillon should know 
that Senate Committees are entirely irresponsible, and are in 
the habit of making the most preposterous recommendations 
hecause they know that no one will take them very seriously. 
What Senator Fail said about Mexico matters no more than what 
a colleague of his said about an Irish Republic. Dr. Dillon does 
well, however, to point out that there is an organized anti- 
Mexican propaganda at work in America, and that the American 
public—like the British public—is either ill-informed or mis- 
informed about Mexican affairs. His book, at any rate, shows 
that there is another side to the case, and constitutes a weighty 
argument for giving General Obregon a chance—as the Americans 
say—‘* to make good.” 





CHAPTERS FROM CHILDHOOD.* 
Mrs. Soskicr, a grand-daughter of Ford Madox Brown and a 
niece of Dante and William Rossetti, has written an engaging 
beck about her childish memories. It is difficult, especially in 
middle life, to recall the feelings of one’s childhood without 
retouching them and making a finished picture out of what was 
really a disconnected series of vivid impressions. Old people 
sometimes succeed in this, but it is seldom that an author so 
young as Mrs. Soskice persuades us that she is living her early 
days again and describing people just as she saw them then. 
The book is unequal; in the later chapters on convent life and 
spiritualistic séances there is more than a suspicion of a sceptical 
humour which belongs rather to the adult than to the child. 
But the first two chapters at least have the genuine note of 
simplicity and candour which we look for in childish narrative. 
Mrs. Soskice, after the death of her father—in or about the year 
1890—went to live with her uncle, William Rossetti, who had 
married the elder daughter of Ford Madox Brown and lived 
near his father-in-law in a terrace opposite Primrose Hill. 
William Rossetti was a Civil Servant and, in all externals, a most 
respectable citizen. But in private he cultivated a taste for 
anarchy and delighted to entertain red revolutionaries and 
political refugees from all parts of Europe. In Dante Rossetti’s 
correspondence there are some letters of 1881 in which the 
poet, himself a very broad-minded man, felt it necessary to 
warn his sister-in-law that William Rossetti’s sonnets in praise 
of tyrannicide and of the Fenians ill became the “ official of a 
monarchical government.” William imbued his young children 
with his doctrines, much to the annoyance of their mother, and 
Mrs. Soskice was thus introduced at the tender age of eight to 
the wild absurdities of what we now call Bolshevism. Her 
cousins, the eldest of whom was barely fifteen, with a lazy page 
who was the son of the French cook, spent their leisure in writing 
and printing an anarchist journal called The Torch, which they 
used to sell in Hyde Park on Sundays. The two younger girls, 
with the authoress, were entrusted with a mission te reform the 
police, and they began with a constable on duty at the corner 
of a neighbouring street. They marched upon him with their 
~ ae hay fers from Childhood F Reminiscences 0. 
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red banner and their papers, and began to expound the Com. 
munist doctrine. He was interested in the precocious youngsters 
and he was tactful :— 


“The policeman hitched up his belt with both his thumbs 

2 ‘ % . ° . 
and said, * Ah, that’s what they call Socialism, that is. What's 
yours is mine, and what’s mine’s my own sort 0’ business, eh ?? 

Helen said, ‘What is is everybody’s,’ very gravely. 

‘That'll want a deal o’ putting straight, that will, if ever 
that comes in,’ said the policeman, and he hitched himself yp 
all round again and stamped both his feet, first one and ha 
the other. ‘ That'll take a deal o’ thinking of.’ 

‘Well, but will you think about it ?’ Helen said. Her face 
looked shining and transparent like the face of the little boy 
Christ talking to the old Jews in the picture in the Tate Gallery 

‘ Ah, but it wants wiser heads than mine to think about it. 
said the policeman. ‘All the thinking I could do wouldn’t 
make it come no clearer. You want a lot of learning to under. 
stand such things. People says one thing, and people says 
another, and from what I can hear they’re all a-contradicting 
of ’emselves and of each other. I don’t take much notice of it, 

‘Well, but will you read the paper ?’ Helen said. ‘ You'll 
find a lot about it there. I am sure it will be a help to you, 

‘Will I read the paper ?’ he said, ‘of course I will.’” And 
I gave him one and he took it in his great podgy hand and 
wrenched himself round and hoisted up his coat tails and rammed 
it down into his trousers pocket. Then he swung himself 
straight again, and bobbed up and down and jerked his knees 
in and out, and stooped again and touched my face with his 
first finger. It felt just as big and heavy as one of those long, 
leathery sausages we used to have for supper before the page- 
boy’s mother came. _ 

*I never seen cheeks so red, nor yet eyes so blue,’ he said, 
‘and what a lot of hair, as soft as silk. I reckon you don’t 
like havin’ that brushed out of a evenin’!’ 

I didn’t know what to say. 
make personal remarks. 

‘I got a little lass your size,’ he said, ‘ with hair that colour, 
and she makes a rare fuss when her mother puts it into papers 
of a evenin’.’’ 


1 


One never does when people 


Mrs. Soskice often went to see her grandfather in the three 
years preceding his death in 1893. He was then painting the 
Manchester Town Hall fresco of the opening of the Bridgwater 
Canal, in which the principal figure is a boatman’s wife nursing 
exceedingly well-nourished twins. 
and her cousins accompanied Madox Brown in his search for an 
infant model, and how they chose the fattest and reddest child 
at a baby show in Camden Town. She herself had to act as a 
model, and she was allowed to draw while her grandfather 
was at work :— 


Mrs. Soskice recalls how she 


o 
© 


“Once a poetess came to be painted by a long, nervous artist 
who was a pupil of my grandfather’s. He wore very big 
spectacles because he was short-sighted, and he had a curious 
squeaky voice. His beard was not like an ordinary beard, 
but looked like separate tufts of hair pasted on all over his 
chin and beneath his nose. . . The poetess (Mathilde Blind) 
had curly black hair and a hooked nose, and rather a brown 
face. She put on a black velvet dress to be painted in, and 
held a big bunch of poppies in her hand. She quarrelled with 
the artist, and they made a great noise. She said he made 
her face look like a piece of gingerbread, and that the poppies 
were like dabs of scarlet flannel, and he said he had never been 
spoken to like that in his life before. They talked so loudly, 
and were so rude to one another, that my grandfather began to 
climb down from his painting chair to see what it was all about. 
And just when he had got up to the picture and was going to 
look at it the artist put his face down on his shoulder and burst 
into tears. Grandpapa said, ‘Be a man now, H., and control 
yourself,’ and was most kind and patient and tried to make 
them friends. But the poetess would not be reconciled. She 
cast a furious look at him and swept out of the room and collided 
with Aunt Lucy, who was coming up the stairs. Sometimes a 
crowd of fashionable people came all together to look at the 
pictures, and then my grandfather changed his coat, and that 
was called a ‘ Private View.’ ” 

Her recollections of the servants, too, are amusingly precise, 
and of course romantic. The Protestant cook and the Roman 
Catholic housemaid quarrelled so violently about the martyrs 
of their respective creeds that Madox Brown had to leave his 
easel and stump downstairs to command that the subject should 
never again be mentioned in the kitchen. The child’s visit to 
her grandfather when he was dying is described very naturally. 

The authoress was suddenly transferred from the company 
of anarchists, old and young, to a convent schoo! in London and 
then to a similar school in Germany. Her account of her 
experiences abounds in the queer little details that would strike 
a youthful imagination. Yet the satirical touches seem too 
subtle for a child of twelve or thirteen. She was no doubt a 
somewhat exceptional pupil, but her description of the alternate 
phases of belief and unbelief in her convent life is a little too 
elaborate and mature. The whimsical account of the séances 
to which a morbid young woman took her is cleverly written, 
especially the character-sketch of the burglar’s mother-in law, 
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who wanted to converse with her deccased grandfather and who 
talked so volubly that she unconsciously gave the medium all 
the information which he needed to carry out his imposture. 
Mrs. Soskice has, at any rate, produced an entertaining book. 





MR. LUCIEN WOLF AND THE PROTOCOLS.* 
TaovcH we cannot at the present moment enter into a 
discussion of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, or of 
the revolutionary activities of a section of the Jewish 
population of Europe, we must put up a finger-post to Mr. 
Lucien Wolf's little book, which he has entitled The Myth of 
the Jewish Menace in World Affairs. He holds that the 
Protocols were pure forgeries, the work of agents-prorocateurs, 
and that there was nothing behind them whatever except 
fraud and wickedness. Possibly Mr. Lucien Wolf is right ; 
but for ourselves we cannot help thinking that, though they 
were used for bad purposes by the Secret Police, they may 
have been founded on something, and that the undoubted 
similarity of thought and language between a large portion 
of them and the French pamphlet discovered by the Times 
was due rather to some common source than to mere copying 
by the alleged anonymous forger. That, we admit, is con- 
jecture, but in any case there remains over the curious 
ability with which the Protocols are written in spite of their 
maniacal fury. 

But when we suggest that there is still an element of 
mystery, we do not desire to use the Protocols in any way 
to discredit the Jewish race, or to support the theory of a 
Jewish revolutionary conspiracy. Whatever they are, they 
have been proved to be tainted. We maintain, in fact, the 
view which we put forth at the very beginning of the con- 
troversy. When the Protocols first appeared we used the 
following words :— 

“We sincerely trust that The Jewish Peril : Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Zion (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1920), 
of which a somewhat alarmist account appeared in the Times 
of last Saturday, will not carry readers off their feet, but will 
be studied with great care and discretion. In our opinion, 
the book is a piece of malignant lunacy. In the present 
condition of public opinion it is, however, likely to do an 
infinity of harm if it is allowed to go unchallenged, and if the 
better advisers of the public do not correct the maddening 
follies which can, and we fear may, be based upon an unin- 


structed study of this singular and most powerful though 


dangerous work.” 


Later on in the article we said :— 

“Though we regard with anxiety the wicked and ridiculous 
attempt to convict men of the Jewish faith and race of a 
world-wide conspiracy because such a scheme was set forth 
by a Russian Jew some nineteen years ago, we are by no 
means sure that there is not a Jewish peril, though it is of a 
perfectly different kind from that discovered in the pamphlet 
and one of a much less sensational kind.” 

As the true remedy for the suspicions which were cast upon 
the Jews we made the following suggestion :— 

“What is the remedy, what is the best way of avoiding the 

evils of conspiracy-mongering, and of falling into terrors over 
imaginary plots instead of dealing with real and active con- 
spiracies ? In our belief, the remedy is publicity. The way 
to bring quict to the public mind is not to suppress informa- 
tion, or alleged information, about world-wide conspiracies, 
but to drag them into the light. They are fungus growths 
which die in the light but flourish in the darkness.” 
That, we are glad to say, is exactly what has happened. The 
Jewish community here, in America and abroad, though angry 
at the suggestion made in regard to members of their faith 
and race, instituted research and inquiry into the origin of the 
Protocols, with the result that they were shown to be in large 
measure a patchwork in which one of the chief sources was 
a piece of French political satire of the ‘sixties. Once again 
publicity proved the best of social and political antiseptics. 
The more sensational, the more horrible, the more infamous 
an allegation, the more necessary is the cleansing influence 
of publicity. 





THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH.+ 
Tuts is a learned and scholarly exposition of a belief which has 
been curiously neglected since the best days of the now too little 
known scholastics. M. Mangenot’s unfinished Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, whose article “Corps Glorieux ” the 
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writer speaks of as “the most penetrating study of the subject 
which has appeared in recent times,”’ is, he tells us, an exception, 
In general, however, recent literature, in England in par- 
ticular, dealing with the resurrection “concentrates on the 
Resurrection of our Lord, and only pays slight attention to the 
preliminary inquiry, Do men rise again at all? This treatise 
reverses the process and puts the general question in the fore- 
ground.” It was one closely connected by carly writers 
with that of retribution ; hence its importance. 


‘ 


“This problem is more than a mere curious peeping into the 

future. It vitally concerns the present. If the body is to 
survive the shock of death, and to be reunited in its integral 
essence with the soul, it lends a dignity to the body, both by 
way of inspiration and of restraint, which belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul by itself could never do.” 
The author's conclusion is that the mind of the Church has never 
been in favour of a materialistic interpretation of the term 
“flesh” used in this connexion; his argument being (1) that 
“the gradual disentanglement of this word from its narrow and 
carnal Greek connotation, till it could be used of our Lord’s 
complete humanity,” is a notable feature in the age-long pre- 
paration for the Gospel ; and (2) that “the Christian Creed never 
committed itself to the resurrection of the flesh in the Greck 
sense of the word—i.e., to a resurrection of natural human flesh 
as we see and touch and feel it now.” In eleven carefully written 
chapters he gives a catena in support of this thesis from writer: 
of the Post-Apostolic Age to those of our own generation. The 
Eucharistic Presence, he believes, throws light on the Resurrec- 
tion body; and perhaps even more important is the closing 
chapter on the Moral Dynamic of the Doctrine, which insists 
upon its intimate bearing on individual and social life :— 


ide rl 


iverything that has to do with birth and life and death 
is seen to be sacred, as is all thet ministers to health. 
Medicine, physicians, nurses deal. with things honourable ; 
research which tracks out the causes and cures of bodily ills 
is a high and holy calling. The man who believes intelligently 
in this resurrection of the body cannot rest contented with 
slum dwellings for the people; nor with hours of labour so 
exhausting that there is no time nor thought for a man’s 
higher life of mind and soul.” 


Dr. Darragh’s book is one which well deserves to be read. 





FROM GLADSTONE TO LLOYD GEORGE. 

Mr. ALeExaNDER Macxkrytosx, well known as the London 
correspondent of the Aberdecn Free Press and as the biographer 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, has written a kindly volume of 
reminiscences, entitled From Gladstone to Lloyd George (Hodder 
ard Stoughton. 15s. net) Mr. Mackintosh began to attend 
in the Press Gallery in 1881, and has watched Parliament for 
forty years with unabated interest. In his book he sketches the 
more prominent of the Ministers and other politicians whom he 
has heard and met, and he describes the changes in the temper of 
the House which have gradually come about. He insists that 
friendly arrangements made between party leaders “ behind 
the Speaker's chair” are of the essence of our Parliamentary 
tradition. He observes, without any trace of malice, that 
*Covernment is conducted on the assumption that every 
Minister is an honourable man.” Of the politicians to whom 
Mr. Mackintosh listened in 188?, Mr. Balfour alone survives. 
Mr. Asquith did not enter the House till 1886, and Mr. Lleyd 
George was first clected in 1890, There is nothing sensational 
in the author’s character studies ; they contain no “ revelations” 
and noscandal, They are simply honest, sober and dispassionate 
estimates by an observer who has seen more of the political game 
than most men. Mr. Mackintosh drops a hint now and then to 
show that he is no mere culogist, but he does not conceive it to 
be his business to criticize. His chapter on the two War Premiers 
is perfectly fair both to Mr. Asquith and to Mr. Lloyd George, 
and his brief notes on Mr. Lloyd George's Parliamentary successes 
since 1916 are accurate within their limits. Mr. Mackintosh 
describes the present House as “a transition Parliament clected 
under conditions which make it exceptional,’ but he is not 
prepared to agree with those who say, as people have said in each 
generation, that Parliament has permanently deteriorated, 





THE EXCHEQUER AND THE CONTROL OF 
EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. R. G. Hawrrey, a Treasury official, has contributed to 

the useful series entitled The World of To-day an instructive 

little treatise on The Exchequer and the Control of Expenti- 


ture. (H. Milford. 2e. 6d. net). He traces the history of the 
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Parliamentary Veto on Expenditure, with special reference to 
the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act of 1866. “ Exchequer 
control,” he thinks, “though not a perfect, is a valuable constitu- 
tional safeguard.” ‘Then he describes the methods by which 
Treasury control is exercised,. the duties of the accounting 
officer in each department, and the significance of the national 
accounts. The subject is difficult, but it is lucidly explained. 
Mr. Hawtrey attaches little value to Parliamentary committees 
on expenditure. As he says, they “accomplish little because 
they are invariably precluded by their terms of reference from 
dealing with questions of policy.” They have no more informa- 
tion at their disposal than the Government have, and if they 
arrive at conclusions differing from those of the Government 
they cannot force the Government to agree with them if the 
Government still command a majority in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Hawtrey thinks that the leaders of the Opposition, as well 
as the Government, ought to formulate a policy of retrenchment, 
just as they formulate other policies. But he does not believe 
that Parliament itself can substantially reduce expenditure. 
He insists that Treasury control is a reality, though many people 
cherish grave doubts on this subject :-— 


“The primary control of the expenditure of departments is 
exercised not through the Fsetimates at all, but through the grant 
of Treasury sanction for each departmental activity when it is 
first undertaken. When all the services performed by a depart- 
ment have been authorized, the estimate becomes merely a fore- 
east for the purpose of obtaining a vote from Parliament, and 
has little significance for the purposes of the control of expendi- 
ture, except as, in some cases, regulating the rate of progress.” 


We must infer, then, that the rapid growth of the numbers of 
the departmental officials and the heavy increases of salary 
granted to many of them, even within the last few weeks, have 
been deliberately sanctioned by the Treasury and its chief, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





THE SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. 

Tur Society for Pure English, which has its seat at Oxford and 
is guided by some of the makers of the great Oxford Dictionary, 
has issued several instructive pamphlets during the past two 
years. The latest to appear is Tract No. VI., On Hyphens and 
Shall and Wiil, Should and Would, in the Newspapers of To-day 
(Clarendon Press; 2s. 6d. net), by that painstaking critic, 
Mr. H. W. Fowler, whose book on The King’s English has been 
of great service to many writers. Mr. Fowler, quoting from 
newspapers, gives a number of examples of the wrong use of the 
hyphen—as, for instance, in ‘a superfluous hair-remover”’ or 
“the ex-Tory Solicitor-General,” which mean something 
different from what the writer intended. Mr. Fowler goes on 
to formulate rules for the use of the hyphen. His main 
principles are :— 

“No hyphening of words that will do as well separate ; no 

Tas of words in the B and E classes [i.c., of the type of 
*black-bird’ and ‘oft-repeated ’] if they retain the normal 
accentuation; no hyphening together of double-barrelled 
expressions that themselves lack internal hyphens; the 
difference between hyphening and full coalescence, in _per- 
manent compounds, a matter of expediency merely.” 
Mr. Fowler’s principles are sound and set a standard where 
there is now only caprice. In another paper he marshals 
sentences “from newspapers of the better sort,” in which 
“shall” and ‘will,’ “should” and “would” are misused, 
It is often said that Scotsmen are the chief offenders in this 
respect; in the current speech of Scotland “ will” is nearly 
always used in place of “shall,” and a Scotsman thus finds 
it hard, when writing, to employ the correct form of the future. 
But we fear that many Englishmen also must plead guilty. 
Mr. Fowler deprecates the archaistic use of “shall” in the 
second or third person—as in ‘ You shall have watched, it 
may be, the ways of birds, ete. ’-—which some youthful writers 
regard as a mark of distinction, whereas it is usually mere 
affectation. We trust that the pamphlet will ke widely read 
by writers, and especially by professors of natural science 
and the innumerable officials who draw up reports. There 
is no excuse for slovenly English, which is the product of 
careless thinking, not of rapid writing. Mr. Fowler makes 
his readers reflect on the proper use of words. 





FICTION. 


The Young Enchanted. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 


7s. 6d. net.)—It is difficult to discover the exact reason why 
Mr. Walpole divides the works of fiction which he publishes 





ae 


into “ Romances” and “ Novels”; still less can we fathom 
his reasons for including certain books in one category and 
others in the other. Both The Dark Forest and The 
Secret City, which appear in the category of “ Novels,” are 
far more romantic reading than works to which Mr. Walpole 
accords this title. He labels his present book, The Young 
Enchanted, “* Romance,” and it is obviously meant to typify 
the “life urge” and sense of adventure felt by those 
fortunate beings who are young in this new world in which all 
pre-War values are upset and transformed. This is the note 
of many of the novelists of to-day, but few of them combine 
it with such able character-drawing as does Mr. Walpole. His 
short-sighted, adventurous, untidy hero, Henry Trenchard, js 
a charming creation, far more attractive than the more practical 
Millie Trenchard, who is the heroine of the book. These young 
people, both emancipated members of a family to which Mr. 
Walpole has already introduced us, make their way in modern 
London—Henry with a chivalrous and disinterested passion 
for a Danish girl who has got into the hands of a woman of the 
streets, and Millie pursuing a love affair with an unworthy object, 
from whom she transfers her affections almost as easily as did 
Romeo from Rosalind. It is impossible to help feeling that the 
novel is rather spoilt by the last chapter, which describes in 4 
manner which is irrelevant the burial last year of the “* Unknown 
Warrior.” We know that gratitude and sacrifice were at the 
bottom of the pathos of the ceremony, but the whole subject 
has been made the vehicle of so much facile emotion that a 
feeling of the necessity of restraint in art should have 
prevented Mr. Walpole from dragging it in to make an 
effective finale. 

If Winter Comes. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. (7s. 6d. net.)—The problem which here confronts 
the reader is a very old one. It is the problem of social conven- 
tions, of how to reconcile their utter indispensability with their 
often hideous cruelty. Mark Sabre, by profession an educational 
publisher and by nature a sensitive idealist, is unfortunate in 
his marriage, and the first part of the book is devoted to an 
exposition of the situation in regard to himself and Mabel, his 
wife. The second part pictures the relations which exist between 
him and Nona, to whom he had formerly proposed and who had 
refused him, and Part ITI. tells the story of Effie, an unfortunate 
girl whom Sabre befriended at the expense of convention and by 
so doing precipitated the terrible train of disaster by which he is 
in the end overwhelmed. But though these are the author's 
arbitrary divisions, they constitute no possible basis for analysis. 
The unending struggle in Mark Sabre’s own mind to reconcile 
his high, if vague, ideals and wide, understanding sympathies 
with the harsh practices and unimaginative stupidities of his 
social world is so prevalent and so prominent that it obscures 
other interests. Mabel is frankly impossible, Effie is an object 
of tragic pity, Nona is charming, heroic, incomprehensible and 
pathetic at once, but these figures appear as a background. 
They are present to elucidate the tangled skein of apparently 
irreconcilable truths which press upon Mark Sabre’s consciousness. 
The battlefield is that old debatable ground where the social 
code comes into conflict with the Christian covenant, but the 
battle is refought in the book before us with a vividness and 
sincerity which are decidedly impressive. 

Romance to the Rescue. By Denis Mackail. (John Murray. 
7s. 6d. net.)—It is pleasant to be able to say of a young author 
that his work improves with every novel he publishes, and this 
is certainly the case with Mr. Denis Mackail, but, unfortunately, 
we must amplify the statement by acknowledging that at 
his present rate of progress he will have to give us three or 
four more books before he attains complete success. ‘The story 
opens brilliantly, though even at the beginning Mr. Mackail 
indulges in certain jocularities which are quite unworthy of his 
style, and which are, indeed, superfluous, for he is capable, 
not only of wit, but also of humour. Rare indeed in current 
novels is a passage 80 amusing as the scene in which Leo 
Cartwright, a famous actor-manager—the central figure of the 
story—is sounded as to his willingness to become a candidate 
for a Parliamentary safe seat. The great man instantly assumes 
“an expression considerably more legislative than that of any 
professional politician. He might, in fact, almost have posed 
for a composite photograph of the Cabinet.” His silent address, 
in which by changes of expression he tells far more than Lord 
Burleigh ever did by his shake of the head, is excellently 
described, and the answer to his question as to the finances of 
Members of Parliament is most diverting. “‘Is there @ 
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salary ?’ pursued Mr. Cartwright. ‘Eight a weck,’ said Mr. 
Gordon, translating into theatrical language.’ Unfortunately, 
however, later in the book the author gets tied up in his plot, 
and in the end he most unexpectedly becomes exceedingly 
sentimental. We have had a good many pictures of the ways 
and moods of the actor-manager lately both in fact and in fiction, 
but Mr. Mackail’s full-length portrait contrives to be original. 

Thirteen All Told. By Beatrice Harraden. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Although there is a good deal of charm in the 
first story of this collection, ‘‘The Enchanted House,” Miss 
Harraden can do much better work than she gives us in some of 
the other sketches. One or two of these—‘‘ The Woman Pave- 
ment Artist’ and ‘“* The Jewel Ghost '‘—are dreadfully senti- 
mental, though the latter is perhaps redeemed by the originality 
of the lightning sketch of “ Tamar Scott, of Dean Street, Soho, 
dealer in precious stones and antique jewellery.” It cannot 
be said, however, that the short story is a favourable medium for 
Miss Harraden’s talent. Her essays in this method are in the 
nature of long stories cut short rather than that of the ideal 
short story with one central motive, which ideal, as has been 
pointed out only too often, it is almost impossible to obtain 
from English writers. The mystical element with which most 
of these studies are touched is not given with sufficient distinction 
to be impressive. One of the stories, “‘ The Clarionet Player,” 
has none of the faults dwelt on above, but is as simple and as 
direct as a poem by Crabbe, and indeed in motive it decidedly 
resembles his ‘Tale XVII.—Resentment.” The solution of 
the Crabbe poem, * Go and prepare the chicken for our meal,” 
with its smug expectancy of the continuance of comfort for the 
wife while the husband who has deceived her dies of want is, 
however, more poignant than the rather melodramatic end of 
Miss Harraden’s story. 

ReaDaBLE Novets.—The Beautiful Years. By Henry 
Williamson. (Collins. 6d. net.)—A first novel, chiefly 
memorable for its record of the author’s detailed observation 
of animal life in field and wood and of natural phenomena in 
general.— Nightshade. By M. A. Curtois. (Grant Richards. 
7s. net.)—Gradually unfolds a desperate situation of suspected 
murder. Moreover, suspicion clouds the mind, and the veil 
of impalpable horror which till the very end divides the 
reader from the truth is manipulated throughout with 
powerful effect——T'he Secret Victory. By Stephen 
McKenna. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—The third volume of 
the series concerning Mr. McKenna’s heroine, Lady Barbara, 
provides no very new features. In defending the novel 
in series, Mr. McKenna has forgotten to quote the 
examples of Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant, who both contrived 
much subtle variation in the same theme than 
he achieves in The Sensationalists——Middle-Class. By Sarah 
G. Millin. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—The problems of the middle- 
class seem to be exactly the same in the southern hemisphere as 
at home. They are well analysed in this novel, the interest of 
which is the South African settiyg made familiar to us in this 
author's former novels———The Voyage Home. By Alan Graham. 
(Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.)—It is obviously a very inconvenient 
thing for anyone to take a long voyage under arrest, especially 
if matters are complicated by the suspected person being guilty 
of the crime of which he is accused. This is the theme of Mr. 
Alan Graham's story of an attractive criminal and a soft-hearted 
detective, and the whole affair makes very good reading. 
The Fruit of the Tree. By Hamilton Fyfe. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 
—The advantages of polygamy are quite frankly the subject 
of Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s new novel. Whatever we may think 
of his conclusions, the matter is speciously argued, though 
perhaps the introduction of the scandalized bishop is a mistake, 
as partaking more of farce than of comedy——The Debt. By 
G. P. Robinson. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—This novel is 
obviously by a very young author, and portrays the world as 
seen through the eyes of three friends, two of whom are killed 
in the War. It is an interesting study in the mentality of the 
three heroes, though, oddly enough, the book seems to be written 
from a very feminine standpoint. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





TWO PLAYS BY MR. GORDON BOTTOMLEY.* 
Tue first of the two plays in this new book of Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley is, like his King Lear’s Wife, an attempt to reconstruct 
~®Grauch and Britain's Daughter: Two Plays. By Gordon Bottomley. 
Loudon: Constable, (15s, net.) 


the past of one of Shakespeare's characters. This time it is 
Lady Macbeth. She is a girl who is to be married, because 
her lands march with his, to the oafish but good-natured Thane 
of Fortingall, the owner of “a small, black stone eastle in the 
north of Scotland.” It is the eve of her wedding to this bride- 
groom, whose state and character she views with equal contempt. 
The scene opens with the wedding preparations, a device which 
automatically answers the reader’s question, “Why should 
she marry him unless she chose?” by showing the reiterated 
pressure of minor commonplace events on the strongest 
character. The family are just going to bed when the King’s 
envoy, on his way to Inverness, knocks and demands stable 
and lodging. It is the young Macbeth. The envoy and 
to-morrow’s bride fall immediately in love with one another, 
and in another sleep-walking scene this love is declared. Almost 
at once the girl, though she is never the mature, assured woman 
that Shakespeare drew, begins to dominate the fiery but im- 
pressionable Macbeth. He carries her off with him, and her 
last act is to make him swear that one day he will come back 
and burn the home that has sheltered her in revenge for the 
fact that here her will was nearly bent to that of others. 

In Britain’s Daughter Mr. Bottomley partly retells the story 
of the Trojan women, except that here the moral is not quite so 
plain as is Euripides’. The Britons under their Queen, the 
mother of the heroine, “Nest,” have risen against the Roman 
rule. Nest is an eazlict, a true primitive fighter with the clear 
code of the warrior and the fierce virginal character of Mr. 
Bottomley’s Goneril, save that she is ennobled by a real patriotic 
flame. Of the miseries which this patriotism has brought 
about the “ common people ” in the play complain. There are 
the childless old women, the girls driven off as a prey to the 
soldiers, the starving children, the spitted babies of Troy and 
of Belgium and of Russia. As in Trojan women the stage is 
during a great part of the action illuminated by the light of 
burning dwellings. 

Psychologically the merit of the play is that it shows us how 
the primitive virtues almost inevitably bring this sort of thing 
about. Britain's Daughter is a moving drama, the reader isanxious 
for the event, as he is in King Lear’s Wife. Mr. Bottomley’s 
forte is that he can infuse a poetic drama with vigour, that is 
why, to my mind, his work is often to be preferred to that of 
Synge and Yeats. Je feels the interest both of subtle psycho- 
logical states and of the most primitive sensations of bodily 
wants. Compare these two passages, which in the play follow 
almost immediately upon one another :— 

“Tae Seconp Woman: 

The cold strikes through my shoes; even on the sands 
The rime is thick. The rime will settle on us, 
The frost will reach our bone-pith before dawn comes. 
1 shall have a stiff stomach for a week. 

Tue Tatrrp Woman: 
You should have brought two cloaks. 

Tue Seconp WomAN: 
My house is full of drunken Roman men 
Who throw their arms round my empty mead-vat. 

THE First Woman: 

At the top of the street I passed a dead woman 
Wearing good clothes. I pared off her skirt and leg-cloths, 
And donned them over my own... . 


Madron is one of Nest’s subjects, goaded by his miseries into 





abuse of the young Queen and an attack upon her as she stands 
| bound to a post by the quayside by the Roman conquerors. 
| She has defied him :— 


MADRON : 
[ have not seen such mettle in a girl. 
My lasses are flinchers and wheedlers and all for themselves. 
Delicate meats, soft clothing and warm fur, 
The eagerness of hunting, and gold that frees 
From long toil and subservience, seem to breed 
A generous and daring of spirit 
That more might share if more were favoured so. 
Maiden, the keenness of your soul can hurt, 
Though not your pride of state, not your steeled mind: 
Life is fair and an opening wonder in you*% 
I will net touch you; I will serve life in you, 
Though not your state, if you will tell your need. . . / 


> 


T think that we should place the two dramas in the present 
volume after King Lear’s Wife but before The Riding to Lithend 
and Midsummer Eve. A. WiLLiaMs ELLIs, 





Poems Worruy oF CoNSIDERATION.— Wampum and Oid Gold. 
By Hervey Allen. (Milford. 5s. 6d. net.)—An American poet 
of considerable promise whose work has both vigour and passion. 


— Poems. By Henry A, Beers, (Same publisher. Za. 6d, 
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net.)—A collection of Professor Beers’ verse. A section is 
devoted to such whimsicalities as the following quotation from 
“A Fish Story,” intended as a warning to a young collegian on 
the downward path :— 
“A whale of high porosity, 
And low specific gravity, 
Dived down with much velocity 
Beneath the sea’s concavity. 
But soon the weight of water 
Squeezed in his fat immensity, 
Which varied—as it ought to— 
Inversely as his density.” 
—~—The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel. By Puran Singh. (Dent. 
6s. net.)—Translations from the Granth Sahib of the Sikhs 
and some original verse much in the style of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. 
reader find a freshness and simplicity that bears comparison 
with Chinese poetry. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

Lapy Wotserey, “ citizen and gardener of London,” as she 
styles herself on her title-page, has compiled a delightful volume, 
The Countryman’ s Log-Book (P. Lee Warner and Jonathan Cape, 
15s. net), in which she goes the round of the year month by 
month, and records especially “ those sayings and doings of the 
countryfolk that bear upon the land.” Something of the kind 
was done in that storehouse of old custom and anecdote, 
Chambers’s Book of Days, but Lady Wolseley’s collection is 
more compact and varied. Open it where you will and you find 
something of curious interest. Thus we are told, to illustrate 
the meaning of “ heriot,” that the lord of the manor of Wickes, 
in Essex, claimed Sir Thomas Bunbury’s famous racchorse 
Navernake as the “best beast” of his tenant by copyhold. 
Again, the Pitt diamond was pledged to a pawnbroker who 
unluckily had a copyhold in Westmoreland ; when he died, the 
lord of the manor seized the diamond as a heriot. The first 
Sir Robert Peel was so apprehensive lest his Rubens portrait 
of a girl, now in the National Gallery—the so-called “ Chapeau 
de Paille”*—should be seized as a heriot that he bought the 
manor of which he was a copyholder. Lady Wolseley has 
brought together a great number of proverbs, rhymes and 
customs, and woven them into a most agreeable book. It is 
illustrated from old miniatures and prints. 

In Tyltyl (Methuen, 21s. net) Mr. Teixeira de Mattos has 
retold in prose for children M. Macterlinck’s play, The Betrotha!, 
which was the sequel to The Blue Bird. It makes a pleasant 
story ; it is well printed and is illustrated with elaborate coloured 
designs by Mr. Herbert Paus. A neat reprint of Stevenson's 
Virginibus Puerisque (Chatto and Windus, 25s. net) is illus- 
trated with some strange coloured pictures by Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson.— A handsome reissue of The Roadmender, by 
Michael Fairless—that is the late Miss Margaret Fairless Barber 
—is very appropriately illustrated with photographs, by Mr. 
Will F. Taylor, of the Central Sussex that the author knew so 
well and described so lovingly (Duckworth. 21s, net).——-Good 
seprints of David Copperfield and Jane Eyre come from Messrs. 
Harrap (12s. 6d. net each). Miss Gertrude Hammond's coloured 
illustrations for Dickens's book are excellent. From the same 
publishers, too, we have a capital reprint, in large type, of 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish (10s. 6d. net). Mr. 
N. C. Wyeth’s coloured illustrations are spirited, especially the 
famous scene suggested by the line, © Said in a tremulous voice, 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?’”°——Mr. Wyeth 
has also illustrated a lively new version of Robin Hood, retold 
by Mr. J. W. McSpadden and Mr. C, Wilson (Harrap. 12s. 6d. net). 

We are glad to see a reissue in one well printed and well 
illustrated volume of Judge Parry's Katawampus, Its Treatment 
and Oure, and The First Book of Krab (Manchester: Sherratt 
and Hughes. 10s, 6d. net). Of all who have followed in the 
footsteps of Lewis Carroll Judge Parry is easily the most 
original and the most amusing. He drops into verse and drops 
out again with uncommon facility, and he has the art—which 
all children love—of investing familiar things, such as the 
blackteetles in the kitchen, with an air of comic romance. 
The chapter about “The Clockwork Child ”’—the pattern of 
excellence—is masterly. He has been well served by his illus- 











Uators, Mr, Archie Macgregor and Miss Cynthia Moon, who’ 


Only occasionally, as in “ The Black Cuckoo,” will the | — 
: French, 
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translate his humour with unfailing sympathy. The f rontispiece 
shows the white bear singing his love-song to Krab. 

In Stories from French History (Harrap, 6s. net) Miss 
Eleanor C. Price has related with much skill and taste a number 
of typical episodes from the long and dramatic history of France, 
St. Louis, Etienne Marcel, St. Joan of Arc, Jacques Cocur, tho 
Chevalier Bayard, Henry IV. and Sully, Richelieu before 
La Rochelle, the Roi Soleil at Versailles with Jean Bart, 
Louis XVI. assailed there by the mob, Napoleon crowning 
himself—these and other famous characters flit across Miss 
Price’s pages. The book has some well-chosen illustrations, 
including several views of old Paris. The Child’s Book of France, 
by Sidney Dark (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d. net), is a pleasant 
sketch of French history from Caesar's day to our own. There 
is a capital chapter at the end, entitled “The Truth about the 
” in which Mr. Dark does justice to the sobriety and 
simplicity of French family life and describes in outline the 
French system of government. 

The late Mr. T. Francis Bumpus dealt with The Cathedrals 
of England and Wales in three pleasant volumes, which have 
now been reissued as a single volume (Werner Laurie. 2\s, 
net). Mrs. E. M. Lang has revised the text and added a 
short account of the old parish church at Chelmsford, which 
is now styled a cathedral. Coventry has unfortunately been 
omitted, although it is one of the noblest churches in the 
country ; for Bradford and St. Edmundsbury we look in vain, 
To the older cathedrals, however, the book is a readable guide, 
and it is well illustrated. 

Mr. C. E. Tyndale-Biscoe, who has for many years conducted 
an admirable Church Missionary Society school at Srinagar and 
has succeeded in imbuing the Kashmiri youth with the English 
public-school spirit, has written an excellent book on Kashmir 
in Sunlight and Shade (Secley, Service. 12s. 6d. net). He 
describes the country, the towns and the people with sympathy 
and humour, and devotes three chapters to a trip over the 
mountain-passes into Ladakh, on the edge of Tibet. Mr. Tyndale- 
Biscoe knows Kashmir too well to generalize avout its inhabitants. 
There are good men and bad men in Kashmir as in every other 
country. He tells an interesting story about # Sadhu or holy 
man who wanted his son to enter the mission school. The 
author declined to admit the boy so long as his father was 
living an idle life on the charity of others. A year later the 
Sadhu reappeared in the dress of a native clerk; he had gone 
back to seculaa life and was earning an honest tiving, mn order 
that Mr. Tyndale-Biscoe might be mduced to take the boy 
into his school. The Sadhu’s son did well at school, went to 
college and then entered the police, where he is now serving. 
The author at the close of the book gives some account of his 
famous school, where he teaches young Brahmans and others to 
swim, to row and even to box. Thirty years ago his Brahman 
pupils thought that only a man of low caste should touch an 





oar. Now they are all eager to take part in the rowing practice 
and the regattas. India needs many such men as Mr. Tyndale- 
Biscoe. 


Mr. Oliver Baker has written a large and curiously interesting 
volume, finely printed and lavishly illustrated by the author, 
on Black Jacks and Leather Bottells (Cheltenham. Privately 
printed by E. J. Burrow for W. J. Fieldhouse. £3 3s, net). 
It is not commonly realized that our mediaeval ancestors, 
finding earthenware scarce and dear, used drinking utensils of 
leather and wood, as well as of pewter. Liquor was kept in 
leather bottells, shaped like a cheap modern hot-water bottle 
and holding several gallons; it was drunk out of a leather jug, 
generically termed a *“ black jack” as early as the Tudor age 
and usually shaped like a Toby jug. Mr. Baker has collected a 
mass of information on the subject and describes many existing 
examples which he has drawn or photographed. He says that 
one of the old inmates of the Hospital of St. Cross in 1897 could 
remember in his youth to have seen four black jacks made for 
Winchester College. Messrs. Merryweather, the fire-engine 
builders at Greenwich, manufactured black jacks down to 
about 1850, and still possess the wooden moulds on which the 
leather was shaped. Mr. Baker is an enthusiast, but he is also 
a competent antiquary and a pleasant writer. His book will 
long be the standard authority on this attractive subject. 





STORIES FOR BOYS. 
We have come to look for a new book by Sir Henry Newbolt 
at this season every year. In The Book of the Grenvilles (Long- 
mans, 7s, 6d. net) he relates with ease and precision gextain 
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true stories of famous Grenvilles and Grenfells—a mediaeval 
Sir Theobald who quarrelled with the Bishop of Exeter, Sir 
Richard in the ‘ Revenge,’ Sir Bevil at Lansdowne Hill, his 
brother—the half-mad Sir Richard—who commanded for King 
Charles in Cornwall and quarrelled with everybody, and the 
four Grenfells—Francis, Riversdale, Julian and William—who 
served and fell in the Great War. The author has devised an 
ingenious framework for these stories. Two schoolboys and 
their undergraduate brother are set by their host “* upon a certain 
trail of thought ” and silently encouraged to have ‘a dip into 
the past ”’ on the theory that the past and its people are to be 
seen outside Space and Time if one can only get there. Thus 
one boy, within the brief space of a dive into and across the 
Cherwell, imagines that he has been on board the ‘ Revenge’ 
at Flores in the Azores, and has taken part in her long, last fight. 
Sir Henry Newbolt contrives to make this psychical setting 
plausible without distracting attention from the stories, which 
jn themselves are excellent. Portraits of Francis and Julian 
Grenfell, of Sir Bevil and the first Sir Richard Grenville, adorn 
this pleasant book. 

Mr. Richard Bird has written another capital school story, 
The Depuly Captain (H. Milford. 6s. net). The efforts of a 
new house-master to restore the tone of a somewhat disordered 
and unruly house, whose captain has resigned, form the main 
plot. But Mr. Bird has a pretty fancy in subsidiary episodes, 
and makes the old materials seem quite fresh. Thus the captain 
has lost the school charter entrusted to him in virtue of his 
office. The search for this document causes amusing complica- 
tions and ends in an unexpected fashion. Two Rugby football 
matches are cleverly described. In one of them the house- 
master, who has always played Association, incautiously 
volunteers to referee, and at the very crisis of the game wrongly 
blows his whistle for “‘ Hands,” thus losing the school a sure 
victory. The tragedy is well imagined. 

Mr. Herbert Strang’s new story, No Man’s Island (Milford, 
fs. net), opens quietly with three public school boys in a motor- 
launch who camp out on an island in a river somewhere in Dorset 
or Devon. They find that their presence is unwelcome, and 
gradually become involved in a most exciting adventure with 
a gang of foreign criminals. The plot is well worked out. 
Mr. Strang’s merit lies in the practised ease with which he 
elaborates his details and supplies a little comic relief. The 
most hardened novel-reader is bound to read Mr. Strang’s 
stories to the last page when he gets hold of them. 

We are glad to sce that Messrs. Blaekie have reprinted a 
number of the late G. A. Henty’s spirited stories of adventure 
with an historical foundation. They are good reading, and they 
give young people an elementary knowledge of famous episodes. 
We may instance St. Bartholomew's Eve, The Lion of the North, 
whose hero is Gustavus Adolphus, With Moore at Corunna, 
of fourteenth-century Venice called The 
net each). 


and the capital story 
Lion of St. Mark (6s. 
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Professor J. Arthur Thomson is editing a new serial publica- 
dion entitled The Outline of Science, the first shilling part of 
which Messrs. George Newnes have published this week. The 
editor explains that the object of the work is “ to give the reader 
a clear and concise view of the essentials of present-day science, 
so that he may follow with intelligence the modern advance and 
share appreciatively in man’s continued conquest of his kingdom.” 
The first part contains a general chapter on ‘* The Romance of 
the Heavens ” and an introduction to “* The Story of Evolution.” 
It is well written in a simple style and is elaborately and suitably 
illustrated, 


The third and fourth volumes of The New World of To-Day, 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff (Gresham Publishing Co., 15s. net 
cach), are devoted respectively to North and Central America 
and to South America. The photographic illustrations are 
numerous and excellent, the maps are good, and Professor Lyde’s 
economic notes in the appendices are convenient for reference. 


Pearl. Edited by Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) —Perle, the fourteenth-century 
clegy, receives a most appropriate setting in the Mediacval 
Library—indeed, it could have no better form than as a small 





“boke with leuez sware.” Sir Israel Gollancz’s translatiog 
into modern English which faces the mediaeval text should make 
it quite easy for anyone fully to appreciate the original poem. 
The four curious illustrations in the MS. are reproduced, and 
in addition to notes and a glossary, Boccaccio’s Olympia is 
reprinted with an English translation by the editor. Attempts 
have been made to prove that Pearl was derived from Boccaccio’s 
eclogue. What similarities there are between the two poems 
are more probably due to the common methods of mediaeval 
mysticism. 

The Crescent in North-West China. By G. Findlay Andrew. 
(R.T.S. for *he China Inland Mission. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
good and cvneise account of the Moslems of Arab, Turk and 
Mongol extraction in the province of Kansu, where the author 
has been stationed as a missionary. He estimates their numbers 
at three millions, or a third of the population ; they are stronger 
in Kansu than in any other province and appear to be increasing. 
Though they have lived in China for centuries, they still remain 
a race apart, speaking their own languages and professing a 
debased form of Islam. The “ Hwei-Hwei,” as they are called, 
hate the Chinese and are hated by them. They have often 
rebelled, and will, the author thinks, rebel again. Th "Vy are 
shrewd men of business and hard workers when they choose; 
as soldiers they are unsatisfactory because they lack discipline. 
Mr. Andrew tells some strange stories of their fierce sectarian 
quarrels and describes the missions which are now at work 
among them. 


The Rural Industries round Oxford. By K. 8S. Woods, 
(Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—On behalf of the Oxford 


Institute for Research into Agricultural Economics, Miss Woods 
made last year a thorough inquiry into the small rural industries 
in the Oxford district. Her report is highly interesting both 
to the economist and to the ordinary reader. How many of 
us know that birch-brooms are the special product of the parishes 
of Baughurst and Tadley, and find their chief market in the 
ironworks of the Midlands and South Wales, ‘ where they are 
used for brushing the slag from the pig-iron” ? Hurdle-making 
is another select and not unprosperous craft, practised by a 
few families. Rake-making is a third small and thriving trade, 
with its centre at Thatcham. Osier-growing and basket- 
making for the men and glove-making for the women are 
considerable industries. Miss Woods is despondent about the 
lace industry, as “lace of the best quality does not find a market ” 
at prices which would repay the makers for their labour and 
skill. She discusses the economic position of the rural crafts- 
man fully and dispassionately, and not unhopefully. The 
village blacksmith, as she points out, is needed more than ever 
now that farmers are using motors and a great deal of costly 
machinery. 





A Manual of the Dutch Language. By B. W. Downs and 
H. Latimer Jackson. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.) 
—This is an admirable introduction to a language which should 
be better known in England for the sake of the fine literature 
that is mostly inaccessible to those who do not read Dutch. 
It is not an easy tongue but it is less difficult than it looks. 
The authors give a brief outline of literary history and a skeleton 
grammar and then wisely devote two-thirds of their space to 
extracts from the Dutch Bible and from well-known Dutch 
authors like Van Lennep, ‘ Muliatuli,’’ Couperus and Beets, 
with a glossary. The first extract has an interlinear translation, 
the second a translation at foot; then follows the Biblical 
passage. After that the beginner is left to make his own way 
with the glossary and a few notes. 





The British Year Book of International Law, 1921-22, 
(H. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. net.)—This is the 
second yearly issue of a publication which affords international 
lawyers the opportunity of discussing current problems. It is 
now affiliated to the British Institute of International Affairs. 
Sir H. Erle Richards deals with ‘“ The Jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice,’ Mr. Norman 
Bentinck writes on “ Mandated Territories: Palestine and 
Mesopotamia,” and Dr. Baty deals generally with “* Protectorates 
Mr. Arnold D. McNair considers a burning 
Russia and other coun- 


and Mandates.” 
question—affecting Anatolia, Mexico, 
tries—in his paper on “Judicial Recognition of States and 
Governments,” and Professor Borel has a paper on “ Freedom 
of Navigation on the Rhine.” The year book is distinctly 
valuable and deserves support. 
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Taboo and Genetics. By M. M. Knight, Ph.D., Iva Lowther 
Peters, Ph.D., and Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D. (Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d.)—Taboo and Genetics, though it does not pretend to a 
conclusive treatment of the subject, will prove a valuable text- 
book to those who are concerned with the subject of sex relation- 
ship. The book is divided into three parts, each by a different 
author. The first and the best part is concerned with biology 
and the sex problems of a civilized society ; the second is an 
account of the primitive taboos connected with sex in primitive 
communities, especially taboos which affect the position of 
women; the third is concerned with sex problems in general 
in the light of modern psychology. The book will make 
the reader feel that no one who has not studied the three 
aspects of the question which are considered in this book can 
speak with any sort of authority of sexual morality. He will 
also probably corelude that there is yet another aspect of the 
case which these authors have not considered—it is what, for 
the sake of brevity, we might call the aesthetic point of view. 
——Dr. Phyllis Blanchard has also published The Care of the 
Adolescent Girl (same publisher, 7s. 6d. net), a book which 
should prove valuable to any mother or teacher who has the 
care of girls and who is anxious to understand the principles by 
which she can help her child or pupil over a difficult period. 
Dr. Blanchard’s work is well balanced, and she has both experi- 
ence and a good knowledge of recent biological, psychological 
and sociological research. 





An Analysis of the Statistical Position of Rubber. By Major 
J. C. G@. Kunhardt. (Rickinson and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—In 
this thoughtful pamphlet Major Kunhardt discusses the position 
of the rubber industry during the past month in the light of 
the statistics of production and consumption since 1910. He 
takes strong exception to the estimates put forward in July 
by the Rubber Growers’ Association, in the interests, as he 
thinks, of the manufacturers rather than of the consumers. 
His own view is that the production will be smaller and the 
consumption far greater than the Association predicted. He 
contends that, as the world’s consumption since 1910 has 
increased at the average rate of 21 per cent. a year, it is not 
unreasonable to expect next year an increase in consumption 
of 12 per cent. on the estimate for the current year. The world 
will then consume 390,000 tons of pure rubber in 1922, whereas 
the Rubber Growers’ Association anticipates a total consumption 
of only 250,000 tons next year. If Major Kunhardt is right, 
rubber companies will have to reconsider their position. He 
states his case very clearly, and lays great stress on the import- 
ance of interpreting aright such figures as are available in regard 
to stocks. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has issued an interesting 
Catalogue of Works by William De Morgan, which are in the 
Department of Ceramics (Stationery Office: 1s. net, post free 
Is. 1}d.), with a short account of De Morgan’s career and a 
technical note by Mr. Halsey Ricardo on De Morgan’s tiles and 
pottery. We may note that the remark that “ De Morgan 
found that * pressed’ tiles, é.e., those made mechanically by 
compression from dry, finely-powdered clay, were unsuitable for 
outdoor use” is somewhat misleading. De Morgan’s own 
technique was imperfect, but vast numbers of “ pressed” tiles 
made by other manufacturers are used with entire success in 
external decorations. The catalogue is illustrated with sixteen 
photographs of dishes and tiles, sketch-designs and marks. 
De Morgan’s pottery was very unequal, but now and then he 
produced some charming pieces. 





The Sunny Side. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 6s. net.)— 
A collection of extremely amiable articles from Punch. Though 
they do not provoke loud laughter, these sketches stimulate a 
reasonable number of smiles. Mr. Milne tells, among other 
things, of a patriotic pianola with which he achieved some dis- 
tinction before the War by playing “The Charge of the Uhlans.” 
During the War this pianola, although it played walizes quite 
well, refused to perform its piése de résistance. Six people who 
heard this tale refused to believe it :— 

“J made an effort, therefore, with the seventh person. 

“i put on “ The Charge of the Uhlans,”’’ I said, ‘and it played 
“God Save the King.” ’ 

Unfortunately he was a 
believed it.” 


very patriotic person and he 


In addition to some amusing War articles, there is a nonsense 
novel in the manner of Mr. Leacock and some humorous verse. 








Mrs. Barnett’s admirable biography, Canon Barnett: His 1; ife 
Work and Friends, has passed through two editions at a high 
price, and now reappears in a cheap, unabridged edition (M urray, 
6s. net). It is a fascinating book about a remarkable man and 
will, we doubt not, have a large sale in its new form. 





Messrs. Bartholomew and Son have published a good Map 
of Europe, printed in colours, which shows the new political 
boundaries with railways and a large number of place-names, 
An inset-map gives the old boundaries. The price is only a 
shilling. We observe that the boundary of the mandate territory 
of Northern Syria is inaccurately given as coinciding with the 
Baghdad railway. It is true that the French propose to give 
back the district north of the railway to the Turks, contrary to 
their mandate, but the treaty frontier runs a long way north of 
the line. Messrs. Sifton Praed have issued a timely Sketch Ma p 
of the Pacific Ocean (1s. net), with notes on the political and com. 
mercial situation and a table of distances which in itself js 
most instructive. San Francisco is 2,091 miles from Honolulu, 
4,536 from Yokohama, and 6,218 from Manila. The Pacific 
problem must be envisaged in the light of such facts as these, 











BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury. By his Daughter, Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil. Vol. I, 1830-1868; Vol. ITL., 1868-1880, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. net each vol.)——The Thirty- 
Third Division in France and Flanders, 1915-1919. By Lieut.- 
Col. Graham Seton Hutchison. (Waterlow and Sons. 52s. 6d, 
net.) Ten Years at the Court of St. James’, 1895-1905. By 
Baron von Eckardstein. Translated and edited by Professor 
George Young. (Thornton and Butterworth. 21s. net.)—— 
Ocean Research and the Great Fisheries. By G. C. L. Howell. 
(Clarendon Press. 18s. net.) Life of Bishop Percival. By 
William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. (Macmillan. 18s. net.) 
Charterhouse in London: Monastery, Mansion, Hospital, 
School. By Gerald 8. Davies. (Murray. 25s. net.)——The 
Van Eycks and their Followers. By Sir Martin Conway. (Same 
publisher: 42s. net.) 
























PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Bisacre (F. F. P.), Applied Calculus, cr Svo.....4. .-.(Blackie) net 10/6 
Braun (A. A.), Child in Nature and Art, 4to.............. (Batsford) net 16 0 
Bruce (A. A.), Non-Partisan League, 8VO................ (Macmillan) net 16,0 


Colp (R.) and Keller (M. W.), Text-book of Surgical Nursing, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 16/0 
Crossley (F. H.), English Church Monuments, A.D. 1150-1550 (Batsford) net 49.0 


Erdmen (H. E.), Marketing of Whole Milk, 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 21,0 
Expositor, The (Atthasalini), Buddhaghosas’ Commentary on the Dham- 
Masangani, etc., ete., Vol. IL, 8vo.......... Oxford Univ. Press) net 10.0 
Forbes (A.), Towns of New England and Old England, Ireland and Scotland, 
ig Ge cbs Deda betdNadteehes adie ehebendd tekedees (Putnam) net 75.0 
Frink (H. W.), Morbid Fears and Compulsions, 8vo (Routledge) net 21,0 
Gibbs (P.), Hope of Europe, 8V0..............00.00- (Heinemann) net 15,0 





Gray (J. M.), A History of the Perse School: Cambridge (Macmillan) net 10,6 


Howell (G. C. L.), Ocean Research and the Great Fisheries, 5vo 






(Oxford Univ. Press) net 18 0 
Dame's Wistiles Tikes, TOR, BGO. «0065 6096 6:6000.00 456008 05800 (Low) net 52,6 
Jastrow (M.) and Clay (A. T.), An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh 
Eple, FOF BVO... ccccccccccccccccecesecers (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Jourdain (Eleanor F.), Dramatic Theory and Practice in France, 1690- 
BOSD, BUD. cc ccccscccwesscceccssstnccsvesesecccescess (Longmans) net 12/6 
Kallen (H. M.), Zionism and World Politics, 8vo......( Heinemann) net 12/6 
Lynch (B.), Max Beerbohm in Perspective, Svo ......(Heinemann) net 106 
MacBeth (G. C.), Policing the Plains, 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Mather (F. J.), Portraits of Dante, 4to.......... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21.0 
Murray (G.), Essays and Addresses, 8vo........ (G. Allen and Unwin) net 10,6 


Newman (H. H.), Readings in Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics, 5vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Orton (W. A.), Labour in Transition, 8vo...............- (P. Allan) net 
Oxford Index of Treatment, ed. by Victor E. Sorapure, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 42.0 
Perry (B.), A Study of Pootry, cr 8VO..........-+-4055- (Constable) net 12/6 
Philip’s New Contour Map of Central Europe, roy 8vo...... (Philips) net 27/6 
Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences: The Conference of 1907, 

Vol. 1i., 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Smith (O. W.), Casting Tackle and Methods, 5vo........ (Routledge) net 12/6 
Temple (W.), Life of Bishop Percival, 8vo.......... ... (Macmillan) net 18,0 
Thomas (Rev. E. ¥.), Lotze’s Theory of Reality, 8vo....(Longmans) net 15 0 
Walmsley (T.), A Manual of Practical Anatomy, Part IL, 8vo(Longmans) net 10.6 
War List of the University of Cambridge, 1914-1918, S8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Wilde (P.), Physiology of Gout, Rheumatism and Arthritis (J. Wright) net 12 6 
Woodhouse (‘T.), Handicraft Art of Weaving. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 


25.0 
10.6 
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LIBERTY & CO.’S DOWN QUILTS 
Are covered with the world- 
famed fabrics, in rich colour 
effects, and are filled with pure 
down. Price from {3 13s. 6d. 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS POST 
Liberty & Co., I,td,, Regent Street, London, W, 1, 





FREE 
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HANDKERCHIEFS AS XMAS GIFTS 


Write for our Xmas Price List, No.40 P., describing 

and illustrating a complete selection of handkerchiefs, 

from 2s. 3d. per dozen to 25 each. We guarantee 

delivery and pay carriage on orders of 203. upwards in 
I.K. 


the U. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD,, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Linen Manufacturers, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitsp, 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078,555. 





‘ The only COCOA I Can Digest.”’ 


This is the verdict passed upon Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & 
Mlk by those who are unable to take cocoa in the ordinary 
form. It is made from specially selected cocoa and pure steri- 
lized country milk by a process which makes it perfectly easy 
of di#estion even by the most delicate. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is highly nourishing and of 
delicious flavour. It is of great benefit to all who suffer from 
digestive weakness, and it is an excellent thing to take the last 
thing at night, as it brings quiet, refreshing sleep. It requires 
only hot water. 

TESTIMON Y.—“ I am very pleased with the Cocoa & Milk, especially as it 
is the ~ time I have ever been able to take or retain cocoa of any sort, however 

opared. 

~ wenaily Cocoa is one of the beverages I cannot take without making me 
ill, but have found yours agree with me so well that I am using it regularly 
every day. 


Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 


PEPTONIZED 


COCOA & MILK 





HOW TO SEASON DRESSINGS 


Brown dressings for meat dishes and 
white dressings for fish or vegetables 
are greatly improved by adding Lea & 
Perrins’ Sauce—the world’s greatest 
seasoning and flavouring agent. 


& PERRIN S’ 


SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE. 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 





This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT WHITE DINNER BORDEAUX 


Bottled abroad. Good body, medium dry, 
Per 29/6 dozen. 


Write for “PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ 8.” 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. Life 

Assurance is the ideal way of providing 
the necessary amount. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC.1. 





—=4 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


hi eae SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleric:, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 

NOVEMBER 21st and 22ND.—COINS AND MEDALS, includiag a Fine 
Series of Stuart Badges from the collection of the late P. Berney Fickfin, Esq., 
F.S.A., Tasburgh Hall, Norfolk; War Medals, the property of E. H. R. Clifton, 
Esq., and of the late Edwin Bradnam, Esq., J.P.,and an early collection of 
English and Continental Coins and Medals forming part of the Heirlooms of 
the Walsingham Estate. 

NOVEMBER 21st AnD 23np.—A SELECTED PORTION from the remainder 
of the well-known and valuable LIBRARY, formerly the property of the kate 
= sane of Hackney (sold by order of the Trustees of ‘he Tyssen-Ambherst 

istates). 

NOVEMBER 23rp.—IMPORTANT ANTIQUITIES from China, Persia, 
India, Egypt and Greece, the property of M. Léonce Rosenberg, of Paris; of 
Mrs. Swanson and of Lady Harcourt Smith. 

Illustrated eatalogues (14 plates) price 5s. 

NOVEMBER 24TH AND 25TH.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS and a Few 
Tiuminated MANUSCRIPTS, the property of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Long, of 
b — (from the Library at Rood Ashton, Wilts), and of the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Cromer. 

NOVEMBER 24TH AND 25TH.—ENGLISH AND ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 
AND POTTERY, OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE, ete., the 
property of J. Hutchinson, Esq., F.R.C.S.; of Mrs. Norman Lee, Worting 
Rectory, Basingstoke ; and of the late Very Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, Dean of Wells. 

On view. Catalogues may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WARWICK. 











Owing to the impending marriage of the present Head-Mistress, the Governors 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will become vacant 
at Laster next. 

Salary £660 per annum by £20 per annum to £760. 

The Head-Mistress will have the use of a furnished house, capable of accom- 
modating 32 boarders, with gas and coal. 

There are now 380 girls in the School, of whom $2 are boarders. 

Applications, with 26 sets of testimonials of recent date (cach set comprising 
one of not more than four testimonials), must be sent in not later than December 
17th next. 

Three references should also be given, one of which should be from a lady. 

Applicants must not be more than 40 years of age. 

Forms of application can be obtained from Mr. H. M. BLENKINSOP, Clerk 
to the Governors, Warwick, who will supply further particulars required. 


sees eee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Subsidiary subject, 





* Wanted, in January, a qualified ART MISTRESS. 
Junior English. 
Salary £187-£320, accordin 
Forms of application may 
School for Girls, Newquay. 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 


November 14th, 2921. 
NIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER in ENGLISH. 
Applicants should be qualified to give instruction in Old and Middle English, 
and in Phonetics, as well as in other branches of the mubject. 

Salary £450, rising to £650 p.a. by annual increments of £25. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the High Commis- 
sioner for the Union of South Africa in London. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent in duplicate to the 
HIGH COMMISSIONER not later than December 10th, 1021. Duties begin 
on March Ist, 1922. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
—Applications are invited for the post of HOUSE-MISTRESS. The 
duties Include superintendence of College dinner and cleaning. Salary £160-£180, 
according to qualifications—non-resident, but with partial board. Applications 
to be received not later than Thursday, December Ist, by the uadersigned, from 
whom full particulars may be obtained. W. P. WHELDON, 
November 11th, 1921. Secretary and Registrar. 


1 KATHARINE’S COLLEGE, TOTTENHAM, N. 17.— 

e Wanted, in January, a RESIDENT LECTURER in HISTORY. Honours 

Degree and experience. Salary according to Burnham Scale. Candidates must 
be members of the Church of England. : 

For further particulars apply te Miss GOWAN, Principal, S. Katharine’s College. 


to experience. 


e obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County 




















INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—There are two 
a unexpected vacancies for BOARDERS in Januaty.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





“MAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LID., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Loadoa, W. 1. 


q\VERYMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 


'{ Every Evening at 8.15, Mat. Sat. 2.30. International Season. FOUR 
PLAYS by LORD DUNSANY. (Hamp. 7224.) 
LECTURES, &c. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 


Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, 8W1Me 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 
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rI\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 
Sir GRORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. Tho oe ge agg OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISO ON, M. M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DU NPERMLINE, LL.D. 


Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Cat. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss M. H. SPALDING aay and Anstey Physical Tralning College). 
The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two . It includes the study “of 
Anatomy, omg. Faguliciogy, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
‘The Course began in October.~Further particulars on applicationtoSECRETARY, 


LYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 





DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Traini wy 6 for Seegen. Chalr- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, , Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarltge Lou ‘Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of a apply to the Principal, Miss i. E. LAWRENCE. 





G'S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD» PHYSICAL TRALNING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, wn 7° —Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become T ch of Gy The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational pow Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, C ricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
—s equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, tlowers, ee 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, ultry, trult- canning. ull 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


fy} \O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poult  maereery Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction mf expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal Lee 6 House, Marwood, Barnstaple, d N.Dev on. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLL&GES. 
S Fictatatatatats SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
no SURREY. 


climate. Good education. 
__ Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxt, Hons. Sch.). 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

: SEASCALE (ens Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim ot the School is to supply a Se See at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work a play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good 

Pupils are m are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, aa Carlisle. 
MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 

odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 





dry, 

















, ______séBracing from Downs and sea. or ee ees 
St: *. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
MR day school. Education rls) for Matriculation. Without residenca, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 135 p.a. Entrance » examination July. 
Oo DARD 8 C 


CHOOL OF 8. MARY AND 8. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
RU GELEY, STAFFS.—Public Church of England School for gentlemen’ 3 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful country, pure, bracing alr. 
Extensive playing fields. Preparation for Universities. Oxford & Cambridge Joint 
Board examinations, Associated Board and Royal Drawing Society examinations. 
Fees from £135 a year.—Head-Mistress: Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Childrea 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For ulus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


rPXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. yell recommended. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal. Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 























Beautiful s situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball. Tennis, Bathing. 
r YUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 

London, 


Pri Is {= BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 

rincipa Miss VIOLET M. F ‘ 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ae yp to —~ pum Method), 
GUAGES, and A 
LECTURE ~y “NY, WELL-KNOW . "PROFESSORS. 


PHE G. GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket 
rep for Exams.-—Principal, Miss L. c. DODD. 


|} IGHFIELD,. 
— LANE, WATFORD. 


ncipal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential ‘Schaal for Girls. Tele. 











“ Watford 614.” 





QO*! ERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farle »y Hall, Oakamoor, 
. Staffs. 650 feet wbove sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Jiead-Mistress, Miss E.M.PICKAR D, M.A (Class, Trip.,Cantab.). Boardersonly, 
FOREIGN. 

Si WITERRLARD, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
\ First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education, Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 


d&scort irom London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUF ER, 





ST 


WISS SCHOOLS.—Lady, experienced, living in Lausanne, 
views and “oF Bri onsame for parents. Terms £5 5s.and actual expe; 8 
ae. A. L. -» care oO British Consul, _ Lausanne. penaes, 








=== 


Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“I\HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.’ '—Doseriptive 

of life in the Royal Navy, how oa all commissioned branches, wit 
Admiralty regulation thercon, rates of pay, &c. Price 53. net. Post age 4, 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” Bre ‘Old Bond Street, London, W, 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOU RNE. 
CADETS FOR THE RB.N.R. AND’ MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months, Fees, £160 p.a. Nominae 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for $ pectal Entr 
into the Koyal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations, Larly pplications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch 1 Building, E €.: 3, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by 
Army Council, Magnificent buildin, 

sea, facing Dartmoor, Brn ENGINE 
Head- -Master, H. V. 











the 
in beautiful situation, 340 feat yt 
UM wea for NAVAL CADETS, 








E PILEPSY. ae 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solel 


for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Educat on, Games. 


Terms, 42s. per _Week. -—Apply to to MEDIC AL DIRECTOR 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


RB RNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRIC U LATION, 122. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice -Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils incude PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, ae 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), V 


YTAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, L Le NDON, W.C. 1. Sixteen years’ continual success. 


— 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preierred, range 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGITLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible tor the 
ye staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 

ply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

OMces—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT,and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY —— &e., 

is given free of charg 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRISG & CO., 
86 Sackv'lle Street, London, W. i. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of t ing in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agricultute and Horticulture. 


'CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy [niormatjon. 

pt of the pupll, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shoud be given. 

J. PA 


ee sose. 

















TON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.U. 4. 
Seeghene : 5053 Central. : 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking: 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Ronco: Reports duplicated | at reasonable charges. Tariff on “applic ation. 
T° PEWRITING carefully done, 2d. for 100 words, with one 
carbon copy. E — ‘cai 1d. for 100 words.—E. S., 136 Thurleigh Road, 
salham, London, S.W. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 235 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C., 4. 


EARN to WRITE for the PRESS; earn while you learn. 
Unique postal course ; book det free.—REGE NT INSTITUTE (Dept. 353), 
22 Betiors Street, London, W.C.2 


TOURS. 


SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 

December 6th: Egypt, the Nile (to the Ist Cataract), Palestine, 52 days, 
295 gns. January Sth: Algeria-Tunisia, 24 days, 69 gns. February 4th: 
Great Citie « of Italy, 6 weeks, 98 gns. February oth: My stic Wonderland of North 
Africa, ‘“* The Garden of Allah” - b tees 31 days, 115 gns.—Miss BISHOP, 
¥. R.G.8., 159° Auckland Road, 8. E.1 

















JRIVATE 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


is age ~ Ad Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 


“ViTROLITE,” 


PLASTINE,” supersedes P , 368. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, = Works, Battorsca, Agents throughout the 
country, 
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ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 


Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
valids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application Mr. A. V. STOREY 
Manager, Medical, &c., Astocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


Ye COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition. 








I offer 41b. CARRIAGE PAID for 9s. Trial Samples Free.— 
EFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





a ae = — = 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
RY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 





from £2 2s. Specimens sent iree.—HEN 
London, W. 1. 
TOR HERALDIC BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM M. 


SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. First-class work at fair 


prices. Samples free on request. 
J) EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock:—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
T\ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “'‘TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES &c. equal to new. Write for descripiive 
price list, or send garments ior freo estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNINU 
CO., 97 Dowras Park Road, London, E. 5. 


qn... :ase &- ar. = pee 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 154. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction ;juaranteed by the rellable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 693A Market Stroet, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 











LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. Qd., 33., or 5s. Od. 


per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
ct = = 


Put Your Son 
into Commerce 


No sphere of activity offers a wider range of 
opportunities for advancement than that of 
commerce. Sir ALBERT STANLEY says :— 

“No great business can succeed without competent 
men at its head. We must find the right type of man 
and train him to fill the post. And his training must 
always be more comprehensive than that demanded by 
his immediate occupation.” 


The Degree in Commerce 
at London University 


is the “ blue riband”’ of attainment in the world of 
commercial training. To holders of this Degree are 
open many responsible appointments in Banking, 
Finance, Shipping, Insurance, Transport, Works, or 
Factory Management, and Public Utility Companies, 


G, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, founded in 1894, provides 
thorough 


Tuition By Correspondence 


for the London B.Com. Degree. The value of the 
course is proved by the fact that at each of the Inter. 
Com. Exams already held, 70 per cent. of Wolsey Hall 
candidates passed. Noother correspondence institution 
has even remotely approached the number of successes 
gained by Wolsey Hall Students at these Exams. 


@ Commerce Prospectus, Specimen Lesson, and particu- 
lars of Courses for B.Com., A.C.A., A.C.LS., A.S.A.A,, 
post free from the SECRETARY, Dept. SP69, 


Ree 
ac., 


ddlolsey Hall, Oxford 


CONQUISTADOR PORT. 
(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT, 
We take this opportuni of thanking the many customers 
, who express their s tis action with this good Wine. 


It costs 54g. p> dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 


FOOD MUST 
COME FIRST! 


The Friends’ Russia 
first to respond to the call from the famine- 
stricken All their are 
reaching the population for which they are 








workers in were the 


pTovinces. goods 


intended. 


FOUR HUNDRED TONS 
ARE BEING DISPATCHED 
THIS WEEK, 


Will you help to secure the 
£100,000 monthly needed from 
January to July ? 





SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS clearly earmarked 





Lane, London, W’.C. 2. 








+ Friends’ Relief Committee (for Russia), to Russian 
x Famine Relief Fund, Room No. 4, Fishmongers’ Hall, 
| London Bridge, London, E.C. 4. 

- Gifts in kind, and Clothing (new or partly worn), may he sent 
x to the Warehouse, 5 NEW STREET HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4 

baal Write for *‘ THE RUSSIAN FAMINE,” ty Anna Haine 
x price 3d., post free, to Friends’ Relief Committee, 27 Chancery 
La 

ae 

a 

| 


Listen to the {inarticulate pleadings of the bables who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 
born free of Venerea!l Disease at the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


RED ANNUALLY. 


£18,000 REQUI 











would you not like them to 
have a sum of money of 
their own to help them on to 
a successful career? The 
best way to ensure this is to 
take up a Children’s Endow- 
ment Policy with the Scot- 
ish Widows Fund. 
Write for special pamp 
giving full particulars. 





1 
i 


slet 
Lev 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew 
jul Edinburgh (G. J. L1ID- 
IONE, Manager and Actuar 


London Offices: 28 Cocrnh 
C. 


we 


nN 


3, and 17 Waterloo Place, 
Pa a _ 
iY. I, 


cael 
Scottish Widows Fund 
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In These Hard Times 


The Bible Society is in serious straits. While the 
demands on its resources constantly increase, the 
production of its books has become alarmingly expen- 
sive. Its huge popular editions now cost the Society 
three or four times as much as they did before the war. 


This has compelled the Committee reluctantly to 
increase the prices charged for most of the books. 
Yet, in spite of the increase, these books are entailing 
a far heavier loss than they did in 1914. Then, for 
instance, the cheapest English Bible was priced at 6d., 
and involved a loss of 1d.; to-day, the same book is 
priced at 2s., which means a loss of 6d. per copy. 

In these hard times the Bible Society is passing 
through a very severe financial strain. The Committee 
must either materially cu®ail its operations, or they 
must at once largely imcrease its annual income. 
Surely, in a world so full of evil and misery and con- 
fusion, this is not the time for reducing the circulation 
of the Word of God. 


The Committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to their 
friends everywhere to join them in raising the Society's 
income by £75,000 above that received last year. Thoy 
have faith that lovers of the Bible in all lands will 
unite in responding to this appeal—so that the Society 
be not hindered in providing the Seriptures for those 
who need them to-day more than ever. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Sireet, 
London, E.C. 4. 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 
WANTED—ONE MILLION 


Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will enable the Institution to maintain the whole Service 

of 243 Life-Boats, to reward the crews adequately, compensate 

those injured in the service, and pension the widows and 
orphans of those who give their lives for others. 








During the first ten months of 1921 {115.000 has been received. 
The Institution STILL NEEDS 540,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Will you be ‘‘one in a million ’’ ? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 





IORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 

















Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

1° H 
22% Valuation 
and 


BONUS AS BEFORE 





Chief Office : 15 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1, London. 

















By Charles Keene (of Punch). 


(\RIGINAL ETCHINGS. | 


Charles Keene's Etchings :—*“ Pure art ot the highest order."’—Spectutor, 

* Charles Keene will be ranked with the great etchers of all time.”"—M. Bracque- 

noe. illustrated price list from ENHAS MACKAY, Look and Print Seller, 
tirling. 





see 


FISHING FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. 


By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE. 


With numerous Illustrations. 28s. net. 

Mr. Marston says in The Fishing Gazette :—“ The 
best and most interesting work on ‘ Fishing from the 
Earliest Times ’ that has ever been published.” 

Shooting Times :—* A truly fascinating volume and 
one to which it is a pleasure to direct attention here. 
for doubtless there are many of our readers already on 
the look-out for a really suitable book to offer as a 
Christmas Gift to a brother sportsman.” 

Observer :—“ In its range, its learning, its variety, 
this book stands alone in the literature of Angling. 
It will remain a classic.” 

Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ There have been a vast 
number of books on fishing before, but there never has 
been one like this, either in its scope or its achievement. 
It makes good reading withal, for the writer brings to 
the saucing of this dish of learning and inquiry a 
whimsical humour which gives savour to all.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., London, W. 1 





rN HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, 
For the advancement of Libcrai religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
W.1,. Organ in the Press, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN. 


PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIBS, 
By Miss TuackERAY. 

Che COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post tree on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRLTARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent 
—Bankers : Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall Hast, 3.W 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page es -. £16 16 0] Quarter-Page (4-Col.) £4 4 3 
Half. Page (Column) 8 8 0O| PerInch .. ee 015 0 





ComMPANIES. 


Outside Page .. £23 2 Oj Inside Page «. £18 18 0 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, Il in. by | Quarter-Page, 5} in. 

6tin. .. -. £1818 0 by 3,% in. £4 14 6 
Hali-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2% 

by 3y4 in. « 2 Ss in. by 3x¥min. .. 2 7 6 


Smal! Advertisements. 

Minimum cherge of 6s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
Is. 4d. a line for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INCH. 


TERMS: net. 





“ SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.% 
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COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 




















OLD ENGLAND 


BERNARD GILBERT. Royai 8vo. 20s. net. 
A God’s-eye view of a village. This book is unique in English 
literature both in conception and treatment. The author presents a 
whole community to the reader, taking for his subject our largest 
social unit—an English village—where everybody knows every- 
thing about everyone. He has taken a typical village during one 
day of the War and given a camera obscura presentment of the 
multitudinous intrigues, ambitions, desires, disputes, relationships, 
and interests which thread its fabric so closely. 


LABOUR. The Giant with 
the Feet of Clay 


SHAW DESMOND. Demy 8vo. Cloth. ros. 6d. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond is very well known as a versatile writer and 

as a great champion of the Labour Cause. His book, therefore, 

is of singular interest at the present time. It isa critical and sym- 

pathetic analysis of the Labour Movement from the inside, by a 

man who, after being a member of the Jabour Party for fourteen 
years, is frankly disillusioned. 


IBSEN & HIS CREATION 


Professor JANKO LAVRIN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


"—F dinburgh Evening News. 








"-_ ‘theobbing, intimate study. 


THE ISLAND OF YOUTH 
POEMS 


EDWARD SHANKS. 5s. net. 
The fourth volume of verse by this brilliant young 
poet. 


Two years ago Mr. Shanks’s “ The Queen of China” won the 


Hawthornden Prize, and the present “volume contains all the 
— he has since written. It contains one long poem, a beautiful 
dyll in blank verse, and a number of short poems. 


SOUTH WITH SCOTT 


Captain EVANS, C.B., D.S.O. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d, net. 


“ This engrossing account of the great adventure.”"—Daily Mail- 


MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE 
APPLE-ORCHARD 


ELEANOR FARJEON. 7s. 6d. net, 

The rarest thing in modern literature is good fantasy, and Miss 

Farjeon’s ‘' Martin Pippin *’ will bear comparison with the best iu 
_ kind, either modern or classical. 


MIDDLE CLASS _ ° 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILMLIN, Author of “ The 

Dark River.”’ 7s. Gd. net. 

“ The title of this novel is quite inappropriate to its standing 

in contemporary fiction, in the upper class of which it is worthy, 

without any sort of doubt, to take an assured place. Toa style at 

once fluent and scrupu!ous, the author adds a lively and juc liciously 
disciplined sense of humo mur.”"—Saturday Review. 


MADE TO MEASURE 


Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Candle. 

light,”’ etc. 73. 6d. net. 

The scene of eer popul: wf author’s new novel is an old Sussex 
town, and the people with whom she deals is that new villa popula- 
tion the male ¢ we ment of which goes every day to work in the City 

and the female element possipe, scandalizes, plays bridge, tennis 


and golf, and is utterly ‘‘ made to measure” and stereotyped. 

















THE ROMANTIC LADY 


MICHAEL ARLEN. vs. 6d. 





net, 


Schnitzler.”"—Sunday Times. 





* Has all the ironic flippancy of a 
THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS 
HENRY WILLIAMSON. 7s. Gd, net. 


A ‘‘ Collins First Novel ”’ by a young writer of the 
highest promise. 

“ An especially good first nov el.”"- 
Alt n stenanetl a happy discovery.’ 


Weekly Dispatch, 
-Glasgow Evening Net 


THE CIRCLE OF GOLD 


HOLLOWAY HORN. . Gd. net. 
This popular author's best book, 























OUTLINE 
SCIENCE 


Edited by 


Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON 








THE AIM OF THE BOOK IS TO GIVE 
IN PLAIN LANGUAGE AN OUTLINE 
OF THE MAIN SCIENTIFIC IDEAS 
OF TO-DAY. THOUSANDS OF 
READERS WHO HAVE NOT THE 
TIME NOR OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SPECIAL STUDY WILL WELCOME 
THIS INFORMATION. THE NEW 
KNOWLEDGE IS THE RESULT OF 
THE COMPARATIVELY RECENT 
DISCOVERY OF THINGS LIKE THE 
X RAYS, RADIUM, AND THE 
ELECTRON. 


EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
TO-DAY. THE ASCENT OF MAN. 
OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 
NEW DISCOVERIES ABOUT THE 
HUMAN BODY. THE MIND OF 
MAN. ANIMALS. BIRDS. INSECTS :— 
THEIR WAYS AND WONDERFUL 
INSTINCTS. 














This Magnificent Work 
is Profusely Illustrated. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 
20 FORTNIGHTLY PARTS. 


OVER 800 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
40 PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


2 COLOURED PLATES 
IN EACH PART. 





Part 1 out To-day on sale at all Newsagents, 
Bookshops and Bookstalls, Is. 2d.; or post free 
1s. 5d. from the Publishers, from whom full 
prospectus may be had.—GEORGE NEWNES, 
LID. (P. Dept.), 8-11 Southampton Street, 
W.C. 2 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 





PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN 
Their Work and their Methods : a Study of the Art to-day, with Technical 
Suggestions. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL, / 
417 Illustrations, including 
(Write for Prospectus.) 
Among the illustrations are reproductions of works by Lord Leighton, 
D. G. Rossetti, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Daniel Vierge, Muirhead Bone, 
Aubrey Beardsley, J. M. Whistler, and Joseph Pennell. 


MEN I HAVE PAINTED 


By J. 


With 
net. 


Author of ‘‘ Ktchers and Etching,”’ etc. 
10 Photogravures. Cloth. {£7 7s. 


MCCLURE HAMILTON. With a Foreword by Mrs. Drew. 
Niustrated with 44 Portraits in Photogravure. Cloth. 30s. net. 

Mr. M’Clure Hamilton is well known on both sides of the Atlantic as an 
artist and raconieur. His speciality is portraits, and probably he has painted 
more portraits of celebrated people than any other artist of his time. 


WORKING NORTH FROM PATAGONIA 


Ry HARRY A. "A. FRANCK, Author of * A Vagabc nd Journey 
World.” Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. 258. net 

Mr. Franck’s books paint an actual picture of each country just as we 
should see it if we had the physical sirength, courage, insight, and oppor 
tunity to travel as Mr. Franck does, 


NOVISSIMA VERBA: Last Words 


Ry Ry FREDE RIC H HARRISON. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 
In this book Mr. Frederic Harrison collects the studies of current events 
aud of new works which he contributed to the Fortnightly Review recently. 


PORTRAITS OF THE "NINETIES 


esount the 





By E. T. RAY MOND. Illustrated. 15s. net. . Third Impression. 

** Only to glance down Mr. Raymond's list of subjects makes one realize 
how many giants there were in those days. . . . To read Mr. Raymond's 
brilliant and penetrating studies is to know them.”—Evening Standard. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


A Study of Royalty. 

By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With an Introduction by WALBURGA 
LADY Pacer. Illustrated. 21s. net. Second Impression. 

A charming and intimate account of the life and work of Queen Alexandra. 
“Mr. Trowbridge, no less than the public, is to be congratulated very 
warmly upon the appearance of his book.’’—!Vest minster Gasette, 


LORDS AND COMMONERS 


By Sir HENRY LUCY. Illustrated. 1583. net. 

“With entertaining gossip and anecdote Sir Henry Lucy wanders from 
Parliamentary oratory to the new journalism, and introduces statesmen, 
artists, literary men, social celebrities, and a host of other interesting 
people whom he has known.”—Westminster Gasetle. 


TRAVEL IN THE TWO LAST CENTURIES 


OF THREE GENERATIONS 


Iedited by S. R. ROGET, M.A. IMfustrated. Cloth. 16s. net. 

“ There is a great deal of curious information regarding the changing 
conditions, —— in the matter of travelling, during an era when 
the railway superseded the stage-coach on land and steam replaced sails 
—The Scotsman, 








on the high seas.” 


OTHER DAYS 


By J. W. LEIGH, D.D. 
OWEN WISTER. 





(late Dean of Hereford). 
With Illustrations. Cloth. 18s. 


With a Preface by 
net. 





Dean Teigh has here written a very fascinating autobiography. lis 

life has been adventurous and picturesque, well worth recalling, 
DOGS, BIRDS, AND OTHERS 

Natural History Letters from the Spectator. 

Chosen with an Introduction and Notes by H. J. MASSINGHAM. With 


a Preface by JoHNn Sr. Loe Srracnuey. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

‘The Spectator letters are well known, but sensible replies to them by 
a philosophical naturalist are rare. Read them in this entertaining 
book.” —The Manchester Guardian, 


SOCIALISM : An Analysis 

By RUDOLF EU CKEN. gs. net. 

This is a philosophical study of the sae of Socialism and their 
relationship to the social problems of to-day. Eucken discusses Socialism 
from every view-point, and tests its ethics as applied to social problems 
with which the world is faced. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TREATMENT OF LOVE 
AND MARRIAGE : 


By C. Il. HERFORD. tos. 6d. net. 
* This is a book to be read. Prof. Herford, who has amassed rich stores 


and other Essay s 





in the long years of lecturing and writing, here gives of his best.”—The 
Inquirer. 
‘There are few readers to whom these five essays will not open fresh 


horizons.""— Manchester Guardian. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 


1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C, 2 





Seeley; Service & C2 


KASHMIR in SUNLIGHT & SHADE, 


C._ E. TYNDALE BISCOE, M.A. Many Illustrations, 
“ Really a The Times. 12s. 6d. net, 
“A delightful book.”— Saturday Review. 


THE GENTLE ART OF FAKING. 
RICCARDO NOBILI. Many Illustrations. 21s, net, 
“A most valuable & very delightful book.” — Dundee Advertiser, 


THE RIFT VALLEYS & GEOLOGY 
OF EAST AFRICA. 


Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. Illustrations & Maps. 32s. n, 
** Monamental.”— Glasgow Herald. “A valuable work.” 


— Westminster Gazette, 

A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN. 
Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G., P.C., LL.D., D.C.L, 
Illustrations. 32s. net, 


THINGS SEEN IN FLORENCE, 
E. GRIERSON. With many Illustrations. 
“ The best of a wonderful series.” —Dunde: Courier. 
NEW ART LIBRARY.—New Vol. 


“ All the Volumes in the New Art we | are thorough in their teaching, 
eminently practical in their manner presenting it, and splendidly 


3s. 6a. net. 


illustrated.” — Connoisseur, 
PERSPECTIVE. R. Vicat Coir. 18s. net. 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. A. W. Ricw. 10s. 6d. net. 
OIL PAINTING. 8S. J. Soromon, R.A. 10s. 6d. net. 
MODELLING. ALBERT Torr. 15s. net, 
HUMAN ANATOMY. Sir AtFrreD Fripp. 16s, net. 
DRAWING. Haroup Sreep. 108. 64. net. 
ANATOMY OF TREES. R. Vicat Core. 15s. net, 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. 


First Series. 


By sir W. H. HADOW. M.A 


Five Portraits. 8s. 6¢. uct. 

STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. Second S:zie3. 
Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. by Sir W. H. HADOW, M.A. Four 
Portra:ts. 88. 6d. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY, By “ 
THE PILGRIM $s way. A Little Scrip of Good Counsel for Travellers, 
By Sir T. QUILLER-COUCH. 5s. net. 
“ The very flower a a cultivated man’s reading.”"— Country Life 
TWO STANDARD RECITERS 
Each Vol. 700 pages, 68. net. Thin paper edition, 7s. 6¢. net. 
THE GOLDEN RECITER. 
THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER. 
38 GREAT RUSSELL STREE!D, 


Q.” 


W.c. 1. 


LEONARD PARSONS’ 


NEW BOOKS 


» First Large Impression exhausted before 
Publication. Second Impression Printing. 


THE FRUIT OF THE 
TREE 


By FAAMILTON FYFE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe sees that the growing distaste of the more intellectual 
kind of women for motherhood is bound to have disturbing consequences. 

Without taking sides, the author describes such a case with an ever-present 
humour. 

The Times: ‘‘ The problem is interesting, and is handled by Mr. Fyfe so 
as to ne much entertainment.” 








‘on Abeniting First Novel by a Gifted Young 
Writer. 


SARAH AND HER 
DAUGHTER 


By BERTHA PEARL. 
This is a story of New York’s Ghetto, 
lives from day to day. 
The thing has never been done before. 
A work of eee humour and understanding realism. 


7s. 6d. net. 


showing the Ghetto family as it 


Author 


An hepertent a Book by ‘the 
‘**Women’s Wild Oats.’ 


DIVORCE 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 6s. net. 


This book deals with one of the most absorbing problems of the day in 
a frank and outspoken manner, The author points to a possible solution 
of this vexed —— . 


of 


LEONARD PARSONS, Ltd., 
24 Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 
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CONSTABLE 


LONDON. BOMBAY. SYDNEY. 
TO APPRECIATE THE PROBLEMS UNDER 
DISCUSSION AT THE 


WASHINGT ‘+N 
CONFERENCE 


READ 


H. C. BYWATER’S 
SEA POWER IN 
THE PACIFIC 


Maps and Charts. 18s. net. 


« 4 profound study of the strategic problems of the future, sagaciously perceived 
and admirably reasoned.”—T'he Naval and Military Record. 

“Mr. Bywater’s study of the essential features of war between America and 
Japan is exhaustive and illuminating. . . . We hope every lover of peace will 
read his book and digest it. . . . Mr. Bywater gives us the present facts on the 
other side—and gives them with a fullness and a frankness which we commend, 
gud with a skill and a mastery which we admire.”—Yorkshire Observer. 








3rd Impression. 





THE EVOLUTION OF NAVAL ARMAMENT 
By Eng.-Comm. F. L. ROBERTSON, R.N. 18s. net. 


“Mr. Robertson’s elaborate and deeply interesting study. . Tho book 
forms a noteworthy contribution to the literature ‘Of naval architecture.” 


—Beteman, 
THE DESERT MOUNTED CORPS 
By Licut.-Colonel Hon. R. M. PRESTON, D.S.O. An 
account of the Cavalry Operations in Palestine and Syria, 
1917-1919. Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


“ 4 thrilling record of the finest cavalry achievements in the history of warfare. 
It Is a splendidiy written des ription of operations and deeds which is of absorbing 
interest.” —-Erening News. 


THE SUDAN IN EVOLUTION 
By PERCY F. MARTIN. A Study of the Economic, 
Finane ial, and Administrative Conditions of the Anglo- 
Sgyptian Sudan. With a Foreword by General Sir 
REGINALD WINGATE, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., &c. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. net, 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL 


By Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 


&c. Demy 8vo, with Portrait in Photogravure, 16 hali- 
tone Illustrations and a Map. 2ls. net. 


“ 4 great character and an inspiration to all who enter the Army.”’-—Times. 

“A fascinating account of an cxtraurdinary career.’”’"—Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice in the Daily Nevs. 

. . > r 
THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COOK 

By J. SAXON MILLS. Portrait. 16s. net. 

“Mr. Saxon Mills had the opportunity of making a fine book, and he has 
wasted none of it.. . . lic has been able to give us the best picture ever achieved 
of the more intimate side of London journalism.”’—Odserver. 


GRUACH AND BRITAIN'S DAUGHTER 


Two Plays by GORDON BOTTOMLEY. With cover 
design by CHARLES RICKETTS. Uniform with “ King 
Lear’s Wife.” 15s. net. 

THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS 
By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG. Philosophical 
Fables, disclosing what the Beasts think about Einstein, 


Infinity, Pragmatism, Bergson, the Will to Believe, etc., 








by a well-known philosopher and author of “* The Origin 
of Consciousness.”” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


JENNY ESSENDEN 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


India Old and New. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian Unrest,” 
“The Egyptian Problem,” &c. S8vo. Ios. net. 

The Observer: “ No contemporary writer on Indian affairs 
enjoys a repute equal to that of the veteran publicis ot who, 
after his seventeenth visit to India, has produced, in ‘ India 
Old and New,’ a survey of India in transition which, we may 
be sure, will have an important effect on the educated public 
at home.” 





Life ¢ of Bishop Percival. 





By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of Manchester. With 
Portraits. 8yvo. 18s. net. 
HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Young Enchanted. 
A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. Extra 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 
_ Mr. W. I. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph: “ Full of 
interest. . . . Millie is a fine creation, a worthy heroine in a 
book which is in a sense dedicated to the modern girl.’’ 








Rudyard Kipling” s ‘Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s, Gd. net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 
net each. 


vols. Blue cloth. 





Four Plays for Dancers, | 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Ilustrations in 





black-and-white by EDMUND DULAC. T'cap.  4to. 
Ios. 6d, net. 

The Forest Lovers. 
A Romance, By MAURICE HEWLETT. Reissue. Gs. net. 





The Meeting’ of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy. 





By BERNARD. BOSANQUET, M.A, LUD. DCL. 
Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentalion 
post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and fhe 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System, 
“ Everybody should read this beok.’ 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

*The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 Si. George's Road, Belgravia. 
en S.W. 1. 


Hair,”’ 
" &C 


’—Scoisman. 





entitled 


NIGHTFALL 


A thrilling story of modern fashionable life, with all the dramatic 
power that brought success to JENNY ESSENDEN and 
MARQUERAY’S DUEL. 


MAUD DIVER 


in cheap edition is sure of huge popularity. Two of her longest 
and most carefully constructed romances are now available, at 
4s. 6d. net per volume. 


STRANGE ROADS and STRONG HOURS 


Two great Stories by 


MAUD DIVER 
=== Constable’s New MONTHLY LIST==— 


of which the first number is now ready, may he obtained free on 
application. This list will be sent regularly, if desired, on recei 2 
of name and address at 10-12 Orange Street London W.C. 2 

















NOVEL. 


A GRE. 


WAY OF REVELATION 


{T FIRST 





In Five Books Corresponding 
to the Five Years 1914-1919. 
By WILFRID EWART. 7s. Gd. net. 


G. P. Purxam'’s Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand, W.C 


THE BLAKE SOCIETY 


are issuing copies of Blake's hitherto unpublished Colour Prints. 


THE TEMPTATION and NEWTON are ready. Price 21s. 
each. Each payment carries with it membership of the Blake 
Society for one year. Apply to Secretary, Tuomas Wuaicnt, 


Olney, Bucks, England. 
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From Mr. Murray’s 


———e_ 





JUST OUT. 
The Reconstruction of Belief. 


BELIEF 
IN GOD 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
formerly Bishop of Oxford. 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume—which is to be followed by two others 
to be entitled, ‘‘ Belief in Christ '’ and ‘‘ The Holy Spirit 
and the Church,’’ each volume, however, being indepen- 
dent of the others—is an attempt to construct a rational 
fabric of belief from the foundation, as far as may be, 
without assumptions. Accordingly, after an intro- 
ductory chapter, in which the breakdown of traditional 
belief is noted and its causes analysed, the author proceeds 
to enquire afresh what are the grounds, first, for any 
sort of belief in God, and, secondly, for belief in a specific 
revelation such as Christianity postulates. The idea of 
God resulting from this enquiry is thus analysed and 
tested, the question of the credibility of the miraculous 
being considered at length. The book, which represents 
a lifetime of study and thought, necessarily traverses 
the area of all the most fundamental modern controver- 
sies, but the desire is to make it intelligible to men and 
women of ordinary education who are not specialists. 


List of New Books 


“A remarkable book, full of brilliant passages 
and acute thinking.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE SEA ON THE 
POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF JAPAN 


By Vice-Admiral G. A. BALLARD, C.B 
With Maps and Diagrams. 18s. net, 


This is the first published work containing a connected 
account from the time of the earliest authentic records 
to the present century. It takes the form of an 
historical narrative in which all the important wars 
in which Japan has encountered foreign enemies 
during that period receive attention, accompanied 
by observations as to their effect on the fortunes 
of the Japanese people. Many events of decisive 
importance to their earlier history are more fully 
described in these pages than in any other work 
ever published in England, and the chapters devoted 
to the modern wars of Japan dwell on the maritime 
course and effect of hostilities as distinguished from the 
general record of the campaigns appearing in the official 
histories. Full attention is given to the political effect of 
the various developments of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
on the situation in the Far East, and the book concludes 
with remarks on the present strategic position of Japan 
and the future relationships of the principal Powers on 
the coasts of the Pacific. 





Denty 8vo. 








Ready on Tuesday next. 


LIFE 





OF 


THE FIRST MARQUESS OF RIPON 


By LUCIEN WOLF. 


With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


Lord Ripon was one of the busiest, most efficient and, within the limits of his employment, most successful 
of the Victorian statesmen. Born ten years before the Queen’s accession to the throne, he entered public life a 
decade later, and was a prominent figure in all the Liberal administrations, from that of Lord Palmerston in 1859 
to that of Mr. Asquith. Although this period has been very copiously dealt with by the memoirists, Lord Ripen’s 
papers throw fresh light upon many of its most important aspects, more especially the Christian Socialist movement, 
the reforms of the Gladstone Cabinet of 1868-1874, the Treaty of Washington and the Alabama Claims, Home Rule 
and the controversy over the Liberal leadership. The chief feature of the ‘ Life ”? is, however, the full story of 
his Indian Viceroyalty, an epoch and a turning point in the history of India, which entitles Lord Ripon to rank 


among the boldest and most conspicuous of British Imperial statesmen. 


ee — a 





DAYS AND WAYS OF AN _ OLD 
BOHEMIAN 


By MAJOR FITZROY GARDNER, O.B.E. An 
amusing and effective record of the author’s experi- 
ences during a varied life. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE HEART OF NATURE OR THE 
Quest for Natural Beauty 


By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., President of the R.G.S. 12s. net. 


WAYFARER’S CARAVAN 

By A. ALEXANDER. Mr. Alexander describes a 
journey by road from the east coast of England to 
the west coast of Ireland, and tells of the joys and 
the misfortunes met with over wild moors, valleys, 
mountain passes and lonely bogs. 10s. 6d. net. 


BONNIE JOANN, and Other Poems 
By VIOLET JACOB. Readers who have appreciated 
‘“*Songs of Angus ’”’ and ‘‘ More Songs of Angus "’ 
will welcome an addition to those highly appreciated 
books by the same hand. 3s. 6d. net. 


A 





SOME POLITICAL IDEAS 
PERSONS. By JOHN BAILEY. 


Mr. Bailey’s first political volume includes studies 
of Queen Victoria, Disraeli, Henry Fox, Lord Grey, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill. 6s. net. 


CHARTERHOUSE IN LONDON 


Monastery, Mansion, Hospital, School 


By GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A., Master of Charter- 
house. With Numerous Illustrations. 25s. net. 


THE VAN EYCKS and Their Followers 
By Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P. This new volume 
includes a resumé of the discoveries made during, 
the last thirty years by Weale, Friedlander, Hulin 
and other students. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. £2 2s. net. 


WADE’S BOAT. A Poem 
By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. A comedy of farm life 
in the Middle Ages based on a legend in the ‘* Canter- 
bury Tales.’’ In form it is a dramatic interlude in 
rhymed stanzas with lyrics interspersed. 5s. net, 


AND 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 
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HEINEMANN’S 
AUTUMN 


BOOKS 














Illustrated Gift Books. 





Milton's 
COMUS : 


Illustrated with 24 colour-plates and many black- 
and-white decorations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
25s. Edition de Luxe, numbered and signed. £3 3s. 


A Mask. 


OLD INNS 


By CECIL ALDIN. Iilustrated with 16 colour- 
plates and many black-and-white sketches by 
Cecil Aldin. 25S. 
Edition de Luxe, numbered and signed. £3 35. 


SPORT in Wildest Britain. 


By H. HESKETH-PRICHARD. An_ uniqne 
record of sport. Illustrated by the late Dr. E. A. 
WILSON. 25s. 


John Gay's 


The BEGGAR’S OPERA. 


Illustrated and decorated by C. LOVAT FRASER, 
with original airs in facsimile. 3rd Impression. 153s. 
A few copies left of the Edition de Luve. £3 3%. 


The HILLS of RUEL 


And other Stories. A collection of FIONA 
MACLEOD’S. most caaracteristic Celtic Tales, 
Beautifully illustrated in colour and black-and- 
white by MARGERY LAWRENCE. 153. 


REYNARD THE FOX. 


A new Edition of Masefield’s Classic. Tlustrated 
by G. D. ARMOUR. 15s. Edition de Luce, 
numbered and sigued by author and artist. £3 3s. 


History, Travel. 





The HOPE of EUROPE. 


The new book by SiR PHILIP GIBBS. Dealing 
with the grave problems confronting Europe, this 
book will make a spiritual appeal to the world. 15s. 


A BRITON in AMERICA. 


By HAROLD SPENDER. 8s.61.. The account of 
a tour through the East and Mid-West States of the 
U.S.A. 


GREENLAND 32Y Polar Sea, 


The Story of the Thule Expedition from Melville 
Bay to Cape Morris Jesup, By KNUD RAS- 
MUSSEN. Illustrated. 34s. 


The LIFE of DANTON. 


By LOUIS MADELIN. Translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd. The latest addition to the Eminené 
Figures in French History series. 15s. 


ZIONISM & World Politics. 


By HORACE M. KALLEN, PA.D. 12s. G1. 
A Study in History and Social Psychology, in 
relation to the Jewish problem. 


San CRISTOBAL“: HABANA 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. A delightful, 
charmingly written, whimsical account of the 
impression of a lovely city. 7s. Od. 


Literature. 





FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY: 


AStudy. By his daughter, A IMEE DOSTOEVSKY. 
15s. Of enthralling interest, for Mlle. Dostoevsky 
writes of her father not primarily as an artist, but 
as a man. 


PASTICHE & PREJUDICE, 


By A. B. WALKLEY. os. 6d. 


New Novels 


MAX BEERBOHM in Per- 


spective. By BOHUN LYNCH. A critical 

study of Max Beerbohm’s. works, dealing with his 

writings and caricatures separately. Illustrated. 
tos. 64. 


The Essence of AESTHETIC. 
By BENEDETTO CROCE. Trans. by Douglas 
Ainslie. 58 


(7s. 6d.). 





The TREMBLING of a LEAF. 


W. Somerset Maugham, 

THE WHITE RIBAND. *?\xts 
F. Tennyson Jesse, Author of Secret Bread. 

The Giftof PAUL CLERMONT. 

Warrington Dawson, 

Crossing PICCADILL ¥ CIRCUS 


Ward Muir. 


UC Lei, 
THEHA l ’NTING. Cc. A. Dawson-Scott. 


The CHRONICLES of DA WWN- 

HOPE. G. F. Bradby. 
The Story of an Up-to-date Public School. 

MARGARET’S MEAD. 


Jane Harding. 


John Galsworthy. 7s. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Each Volume 8vo. 400-600 pages. 


Cloth, 1ros.; Teather, r2s. Gd. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 





APOLLODORUS. 


Translated by Sir J. G. Fraser. 
Two Volnmes, 
HERODOTUS. Translated by A. D. Godley. 
Vol. It, 
QUINTILIAN, Translated by HW. E. Bustler. 
Vol. IL. 


FORTY PAGE 
AUTUMN LIST. 





PLUTARCH. The Parallel Lives. ‘Trams. by 
B. Perrin. Vol. IL 

Hellenica VI. and VII. and 

Translated by C. Le 


XENOPHON, 
Anabasis I. to III. 
Brownson. 


POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


The above is from Lovat Fraser's Edition of ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera.” 


LonpDon : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 20 & 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS FOR YOU AND YOURS 











HALF-GUINEA COLOUR BOOKS 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN 


“A companion volume to a previous detightful book by the late lamented 


Crown Princess.’’—Truth. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. (By post, lls. 3d.) 


IN OUR FLOWER GARDEN 


By Her Late Royal Highness 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 
(Our PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT). The 
New Companion Volume to “ The Garden that We Made.” 
Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates by Her Late 
Royal Highness and from Photos by the Crown Prince and 
Princess. 

“ The late Crown Princess of Sweden, so lovingly remembered as the Prince: $3 
Margaret of Connaught, was a learned and enthusiastic gardener.”’—7h 
Morning Post 

The late Princess was an enthusiastic gardener, and she wrote well about 
her favourite hobby.”"—The Spectator. 


“A pleasantly written volume, likely to be of real value to horti: ear oy a 
he Times. 


“The work, under Miss Flora Klickmann’s able editorship, is a ‘Ghaan of 
both art and utllity."—The Bookman, 





Second Edition now ready. 10s. 6d. net. (By post, lls. 3d.) 


THE GARDEN THAT WE MADE 


By Her Late Royal Highness 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN. 
“One of the most charming of garden books.”—Daily Mail. 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING 
By the late HAYWARD YOUNG. 18s. 6d. net. 
(By post, lls. 3d.) 


“ Informal chats in non-technical terms that will show those who have never 
tried: to sketch before how to start about it.”—Moraing Post. 


FLOWER PICTURES 


By MAUDE ANGELL. 10s.6d.net. (By posi, lls. 31.) 
* Rich in attractions and in sound, practical teaching for students of fiower 
painting.”"—T'he Scotsman, 


TRAMPING WITH A COLOUR-|_ 
BOX. 


By C. J. VINE. 10s. 6d. net. (By post, Ils. 
“Thero is much lightly conveyed help of a useful kind for the 
sketcher.”—The Times. 


OUTDOOR PICTURES | 











3d.) 


amateur 





10s. 6d. net. y post, lls. 3d.) 
“A handsome gilft- es velng ay | - coloured pictures on brown mounts, 
reminisce nt of summer joys. "—The Nation. 





FRUIT AND FLOWER STUDIES 


10s. 6d. net. (By post, lls. 3d.) 
“ Amatcur artists will have a delectable treat in this book.’ 


"—The Globe. 














10s. 6d. net. (By post, lls. 3d.) 
A NEW ART EDITION ILLUSTRATED BY 
HAROLD COPPING. 


“ One of the most charming of gift-books.""—British Weekly. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 
With Foreword by Archdeacon A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., 
and 8 Coloured and about 50 Black-and-White Tllus- 
trations by HAROLD COPPING. ‘Tastefully bound. 

“The fortune of this handsome reprint {s assured by Mr. Copping’s spirited 
drawings.”"—Guardian, 

“ The illustrations have a true Dickens atmosphere.”’—Outlook. 

“Mr. Copping evidently enjoyed his work, and he makes the famillar figures 
very real.”—Christian World. 

“As a Christmas book the Carol has few equals. This edition {s illustrated 
ry. — ae ing, with = the right touch, is admirably printed, and daintily 

dvburgh Dispat 
We oul recall an reaition of the Carol that has been so sympathetically 

iNustrated as this one.”—-The Dickensian. 





“The most serviceable Concordance tothe English Bible.’ 
“There could not be a better present to cle rgymen, 


teachers.""—The Churchman. 
YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE. 


Demy Quarto, 1246 pages, containing 300,000 References, 


’—Expository T ines, 
superintendents and 


Postage Is. each extra. 
Standard Edition. (2}in. thick. Weight 7} lbs.) 
No.1. Cloth gilt. 30s.net. No.2. Half morocco oils 
45s. net. sig: 


Oxford India Paper Edition. (l}in. thick. Weight 31 |p s.) 
No. 3. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 40s. net. —~ 
No. 4. Whole Persian limp, round corners, gilt edge 
55s. net. ; 


ST. MARK: a Devotion 
ali Commen 
By Dr. J. D. JONES, of Bournemouth. Just pom 
in 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 20s. the set. (By post 
21s.) These volumes can be had separately at 5s. each, 
(By post, 5s. 5d.) : 


“It is excellently written; not a point is missed and the spirit and style 
are of the best.”"—Dr. James Morratt in the British Weekly 


CONGO LIFE AND JUNGLE 
STORIES 


By the Rev. JOHN H. WEEKS. With 16 pages of 
Illustrations, consisting of 40 Photographs, and attractive 








Picture Wrapper. Second Edition. Cloth boards. De my 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (By post, 83. 3d.) 
“These stories have, Mr. Weeks” believes, a close connection with ‘the long 
familiar stories of ‘ Uncle Renius.’ "—The Times. ne 
“Mr. Weeks is an incorrigible story-teller, and ministers who are out on the 


hunt for next Sunday's children’s address will take food to the hy larder if they 
fall in with Mr. Weeks’ speaking animals.’’—International Review of Mission, 








BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S| 
PROGRESS 


New Edition, with 32 Coloured Plates by HAROLD 
COPPING and attractive Coloured Picture W Tapper. 
_ Cloth boards. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. (By_ post, 6s. 0d.) 


Sir JAMES BARRIE writes the Foreword to 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF 
PADAN ARAM 


By DAVID DONALD. 5s. 
" wns and gently humorous.”’— Punch. 


= Real humour ciothed in authentic Scots.’ *—The 


Verses that are like no others ever written. 
VERSES OF A HOUSE-MOTHER 
By FAY INCHFAWN. Just ready. 3s. net. (By 
post, 3s. 3d.) A companion volume to “ The Verse-Book 
of a Homely Woman,” by the same author, of which 
9 Editions have been sold in 9 months. 
‘i A book for Martha, written in the spirit of Mary. ”"—The Lady. 


_ NEW ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS 
THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL. 


net. (By post, 5s. 5d.) 


Spee tator. 











A magnificent Gift-Book. 14s. 6d. 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 
Edited by Flora Klickmann. 14s. 6d, 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. ‘ 
A veritable Library of good reading. I4s. 6d. 
THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. 
288 pages of Stories and Pictures. 6s. 6d. 
THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 
288 pages of Stories and Pictures. 6s. 6d. 


FLORA KLICKMANN ‘S BOOKS of CHEERFULNESS 


THESE THREE VOLS. would make a unique set for a XMAS GIFT. 
ga ere Among the 
wi as 


“A pendant to 
Hills,’ and every 
Graphic. 


The 20th Edition now selling. 

7s, net. (By post, 7s. 6d.) 
THE FLOWER-PATCH 
AMONG THE HILLS 


7s. net. 


Twelfth Thousand now selling. 
(By post, 7s. 6d.) 


BETWEEN THE LARCH- 


214s. the Three. 


Just ready. 7s. 


THE TRAIL OF THE 
RAGGED ROBIN 


A book of light and laughter. As exhilarating 
as the high hills that form its background; as 
restful as the song of the mountain stream that 
is heard throughout its pages; and as gay as 
the fluttering pink flowers that have given the 


(By post, 22s.) 
net. (By post, 7s. 6d.) 


delightiul.""— The 


Over- 
bubbling with 





A Book of Cheerfulness: you just 
smile ‘your way right through. woops AND THE WEIR. 
Miss Marle Corelli says: mother Joy-Book of the “ 
** Your delightful book charms me.” flowing with humour, 


Mrs. Florence L. Barclay said: : 
“Fun peeps out from almost every page.” 
Sir Wm. Roberison Nicoll says : 
“T have read it with great pleasure.’ 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan gages 
“T have found it infinitely more interesting 
than a novel.” 


—_ yet never out of scund of the 

= hing of the pines, the scold of the 

el, the call of the birds, and the 

delicious pungent scent of wood-smoke. 
The ‘ Spectator’ says: 

“Another charming book which shows a keen 





~ both of Nature and of the oddities 
Mankind. The author's kindly humour is 
irrepressible.” 








book its name. 

he ‘‘ Times "’ says: 

** Miss Klickmann writes with all the easy charm 
of a practised journalist. She brings us again 
to her home in the Wye Valley, and to the country 
sounds and sights and life which she pictured in 
‘The Flower-Patch Among the Hills ’"—intro- 
ducing again her lively companions and new ones 
_—partic ularly _ Bella _Bellairs.”’ 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SUCIETY, 4 Bouverie St., and 65 St. Paul’s Ghurshyard, London, E.C. 4. 


Please order through any bookseller. 


a 


a==S==—c" Sa 
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If the Bookseller cannot supply you, write direct to the Publishers, 
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Office, No. 13’ York Street, Covent Garden, Londen, W.C. 2, “Saturday, November 19th, 1921, 








